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YOUR BEST BUSINESS SECURITY 


In January, 1949, 
when the New Jer- 
sey Milk 


Association was 


Industry 


formed, most of the 
public press in that 
state lost no oppor- 
tunity to heap crit- 
icisms on the individual and collective 
heads of the Huid milk industry. Edi 
torial comments such as these were 


common: 


“The public must not be subjected 
to economic injustice simply as a 
means of protecting the huge profits 
of milk distributors who do not draw 
the line at the exploitation of con 


sumers. 


“Their (milk dealers) striving for 


higher prices has been unrestrained.” 


“The trouble is, apparently, that 
the milk industry has lived and pros 
pered for so many years tied to gov 
ernment’s apron that, like mamma’s 
boy, it is afraid to face the world on 


its own.” 


Last fall, the home delivered price 
of milk in New Jersey, in a series of 
three price increases, rose three cents 
in less than three months. And with 


those increases, to the best of our 


By DAN WETILIN, JR. 


Executive Vice-President, 


New Jersey Milk Industry Association, Inc. 


New Jersey, with its great industrial communi- 


ties located between the metropolitan giants of New 
York and Pl.iladelphia, has suffered from a variety 
of milk problems peculiar to itself. In few states has 


there been a greater misunderstanding of or a loudei 


cry against the milk business. How an intelligent 


public relations program has improved an unfortu- 


nate situation is the subject of this article. 


knowledge, not a line of criticism ap- 
peared in any New Jersey newspaper. 


We believe that a drastic change in 
public reaction like that is a dramatic 
example of good business security for 


all sellers of milk. 


The fact that the press failed to 
criticise a series of milk price increases 
is immediately important to everyone 
in the milk industry, producers, deal- 
ers and suppliers. More important, 
however, is the fact that this experi- 
ence proved that the industry in New 
Jersey has succeeded in creating a 
better understanding of milk pricing 
problems in the minds of the press, 
and important segments of the public. 


Better public understanding of milk 
economics leads to a better “business 
climate”; 


greater consumption and 


more sales. 


During the fall of 1948, public criti 
cism of the milk industry in New Jer- 
sey had become so severe, the dealers 
in the state determined that some sort 


of program should be started. 


At that time, New Jersey had no 
state dealers’ organization, but repre- 
sentative members of the three local 
associations in the State sat down to- 


gether to determnie whether or not 


they could agree on some program 
which would be of direct benefit to all. 
After much discussion, they formed 
the New Jersey Milk Industry Asso- 
ciation, a state-wide organization, 
whose sole purpose would be to form- 
ulate and execute a public relations 
program for the industry. The work 
of the new association started on Jan- 


1949. 


uary |, 


What Are the Facts 


In the original conception of that 
program, it was recognized that good 
public relations, as well as good in- 
based on 


dustry relations, must be 


facts. Hence a considerable amount 
of time and energy was, and is, spent 
on research—in digging out the facts 
of the industry and interpreting them 
so that the public can understand 


them. 


In the past two years, the associa- 
tion has prepared many charts, tables 
and comparative figures which point 
up and illustrate various aspects ot 
milk economics in New Jersey. All of 
this data is supplied free of charge to 
editors and reporters, plus a large list 


.of important opinion forming leaders 


in the state. 


It was recognized also, that a public 
relations program, to be effective must 
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We “OUR CASES LOOK 
inten LIKE NEW” 
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Ideal Farms, North Haledon, 
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Cleans every surface ...inside and out 


WITH FAST, THOROUGH 
Whil-Swil 
ACTION 


The most stub- 
born, dirt, 
grease or wax 
washes away 
in jig time 
under the 
whirl - swirl 
spray action 
of the revolu- 
tionary new 
Whippet Case 
Washer. Every 
surface, inside 
and out is 
thoroughly 
cleansed by 
spray nozzles 
which move 
back and forth. 
It can be built 
with  oscillat- 





ing, reciprocal, 


: rotary and ver- 
tical moving sprays. Yes, these specially designed, stainless steel nozzles with extra large, non-clogging 
orifices fan wide and strong . . 


whirl and swirl to catch every nook, corner, crack and crevice. While 
the Whippet is rough on dirt, it is extremely gentle on your wood, wire or metal cases. Cases may be 
washed several times daily without harm. 
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These samples of editorials from New Jersey newspapers illustrate 
the progress that the public relations program has made. The 
significant thing about the editorials is not so much their favor- ing 


include public recognition of merit. 
Our annual “Award for Merit,” set up 
in 1950, has already become the most 
award in the state, 


coveted dairy 


mainly because of the outstanding 
calibre of the recipients to whom the 


two presentations have been made. 


There are times when all industry 
public relations programs must include 
The fact 
that this happens is the best indica- 


some legislative activities. 


tion in the world that greater public 
It is al- 


most always true that it is easier and 


relations efforts are needed. 


less costly to prevent fires than it is 
to put them out. 


Our program in New Jersey, during 
the past two years, has been of in- 
valuable assistance in putting out leg- 
islative fires that threatened the in- 
dustry. It has aided immeasurably in 
preventing other legislative fires which 
showed early signs of heat. 


As an example, we had a particu- 
larly tough legislative fight on our 
hands in New Jersey in 1950. Milk 
bills were presented to the Legisla- 
ture which we felt would arbitrarily 
restrict needed imports of milk into 
the state, and unnecessarily increase 
the price. 
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reflects 


We saw to it that all reporters and 
editors in the state who had any con- 
nection with milk, were supplied with 
full and complete information con- 
cerning the bills in question; our reac- 
tions to them, and the reasons for our 
concern. This was not in the form of 
news releases, but was reference data. 
and was widely referred to throughout 


the state. 


In addition we prepared and re 


leased many stories, some quoting 
leading authorities, some in our own 
name, some in the name of other im- 


portant organizations. 


The sum total of all the work ex- 
pended in this fight, from our legisla- 
tive counsel and committees; from our 
members; from this association; was 
that the bills we opposed, despite vig- 
orous support from the administration 
and legislative leaders, were defeated. 


Here’s a sample taken from an edi- 
torial which appeared in an important 
North Jersey paper of the kind of sup- 
port we received in this fight from 
newspapers: 

“In view of the fact that the Neu 
Jersey milk industry is spending time 
and money seeking ways to reduce the 
cost of milk to consumers, the Wilson 
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able reaction to the industry as it is the fact that they reflect 
an understanding of the industry’s problems. This understand- 
accurate, 


unbiased information given editors. 


Bill, which would increase the cost, 
ought to be defeated, and our citizens 
should see to it that their representa- 
tives at Trenton take action to bring 
this about.” 

Many people make the mistake of 
thinking that public relations is pub 
licity and vice-versa. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. 

Publicity is a tool, and a very im 
portant tool, to be used in the execu 
tion of any sound public relations pro- 
gram. 

The N. J. PR program has used 
publicity to explain the economic rea- 
son for EOD; to point out the rela- 
tionship of milk prices as compared 
with the prices of other foods, wage 
levels, and the rise in our standard of 
living. 

The publicity part of our public re 
lations program is primarily built on 
news releases. In releasing stories, we 
adhere strictly to a very basic rule 
never send out a release unless you 
have something important and news- 


worthy to say! 


As a result, most of our releases, 
usually sent to all daily and weekly 
papers in the state, are used by a 


large percentage of the papers. They 
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To assure you of experienced dairy engineering service and 
prompt delivery, Creamery Package now stocks the complete 
line of PYREX Brand Glass Pipe and Fittings in all of its branches 
—coast to coast. They are prepared to assist you with layout 
and installation. 


PYREX Brand Glass Pipe is saving thousands of dollars and 
untold man-hours because it permits “inplace” cleaning with 
visual inspection. Expensive daily takedown is eliminated. One 
dairy estimates a saving of six hours per day in cleaning time. 
Tests have shown that bacterial count is lower in glass pipe than 
in other types. 


PYREX Brand Glass Pipe is tough . . . resists shock, rapid tem- 
perature change, and corrosion. It will pay you to find out more 


about glass pipe. See your CP Representative now for complete 
information. 


| | 
CORNING GLASS WORKS 






CORNING, N.Y. 
Corning meant rescach i Glad 


1851-100 YEARS OF MAKING GLASS BETTER AND MORE USEFUL- 1951 
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FOUR NEWSPAPERS 


MILK SERIES 





An invitation to investigate the New Jersey dairy industry and an offer to assist in the 


investigation according to the newspaper’s wishes brought forth the four honest reports. 


have learned that we do not “clutte 
their desks” in an attempt to get our 


name in the paper. 


Last vear, when the delivery sched 
ules were changed by several distribu 
tors in one section of the state, several 
“letters to the editor” started to ap 
pear in the papers from consumers 
requesting a change back to every day 
delivery. We used this as an oppor- 
tunity to explain the economic reasons 
and necessity for EOD. 


When the price of milk on the street 
was reduced as a result of lower pro- 
ducer prices, ordered by the State 
Office of Milk Industry, we pointed 
out the number of milk price reduc- 
tions that had occurred during a two 
vear period, and showed how the in- 
dustry was constantly working to keep 


milk prices at a low level. 


When the State Department of La- 
bor issued a bulletin showing the rise 
in the cost of living, we released a 
statement showing that by the Depart- 
ments’ own figures, the cost of milk 
had increased in New Jersey Jess than 
the cost of any other major food item, 
and that the average working man’s 
weekly wage today would buy his 
family 282 quarts of milk, delivered to 
his home, but his weekly wage in 
1939, with a much lower consumer 
milk price, would have bought only 
177 quarts! 


10 


The tragic events in Providence, 
Rhode Island, resulting from a series 
of newspaper articles about milk 
(“American Milk Review,” January, 
1950), could have happened in New 


Jersey. 


Economic and political situations in 
the two states were not dissimilar. 
Milk price regulations were very much 
alike. Public displeasure with the milk 
industry was expressing itself in the 
same way. Newspapers displayed the 
same attitude towards the industry in 
both areas. Yet there was no devastat- 
ing attack like the one launched by 
the Providence Journal. Instead there 
were a number of intelligent, stimulat- 
ing discussions which were valuable 
to handler and consumer alike. We 
feel quite sure that the main reason 
for this favorable development was an 
ingredient that we added. As part of 
our public relations program we RE- 
QUESTED the leading papers in the 
state to make their own investigations 
of the industry and report their find- 
ings to their readers. We volunteered 
to help them in any way THEY felt 
we could. 


Four important newspapers circulat 
ing in the state acted on our request 
and published milk series. Needless 
to report, all leaned heavily on our 
organization for assistance. They dis- 
covered very quickly that the con- 





fused maze of emotional, political and 
economic complexities, which is the 
milk business, needed a bit of inter. 
preting. 


The stories published by al! of the 
papers reflected credit on the job the 
milk industry is doing. Each expressed 
regret that milk is used for a politica} 
football. 


Monthly Pamphlet Effective 


Another important part of our Pub 
lic Relations program in New Jersey 
has been the distribution of The Milk 
Route, a four page monthly pamphlet, 
to a long list of opinion forming com. 
munity leaders in all sections of the 
state. This brochure discusses in Jay 
language many interesting facts about 
the milk business. The emphasis js 
primarily economic, although we do 
not hesitate to reprint important nu- 
tritional facts from such authoritative 
sources as the National Dairy Couneil. 


Included on our list to receive The 
Milk Route are members of Boards of 
Education; School Principals; Chamb- 
ers of Commerce; Bank Directors: 
Presidents of womens clubs: Ministers 
and Priests; daily and weekly news- 
paper editors; important farm leaders; 
legislators; Government and Health 
Department Officials: and many other 
important civic, club, and union lead 


ers. 


However, no amount of public re- 
lations activity via the printed word 
is an effetcive substitute for personal 
contact with the public. Our program 
has included a great many personal 
contacts with consumer groups, ser\ 
ice clubs and farmers’ organizations 

To be effective, these personal con- 
tacts must be warm, friendly, and 
above all, honest to a fault. Our mes 
sage to each group has been essen- 
tially the economic story of milk in 
New Jersey. The message employed 
most frequently has been an illustrated 
talk, “Behind the Milk Bottle.” This 
talk, using words and _ pictures, tells 
the story of milk from the farm to the 
doorstep. The economics of each step 
are discussed, and then an overall 
story of cost and profits compares the 


milk industry with other industries. 


The reception from the consumers 
to this type of presentation has been 
extremely good. Many consumers have 
approached us afterwards to ask, 
“How is it possible to produce and 
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How Pfaudler “Sani-Plate” Heat Exchangers 


Improve Sanitation... 


A revolutionary new gasket design—the 
Pfaudler sanitary divider seal—eliminates a 
vulnerable source of contamination. It makes 
possible a heat exchanger completely free of 
crevices which can harbor bacteria and hard- 
to-get-at places which might be missed in 
cleaning. 

The seals are held in position by flanged 
edges on the sanitary stainless steel plates. 
There are no gaskets fastened to metal. With 


this exclusive Pfaudler construction, the ex- 


Operating Cost 


change plates can be made perfectly smooth. 
This simple design makes the Pfaudler 
**Sani-Plate”’ easy to clean and keep sanitary 
. . +. Saves you time and money with every 
clean-up. In addition, it provides a controlled 
flow of product and medium that speeds up 
pasteurization and boosts efficiency. 
Suitable for 


dairies size, the 


Pfaudler ‘*Sani-Plate”’ 


of every 
can be set up for ca- 


pacities from 1,000 to 20,000 Ibs. per hour. 


“THE DELIVERY SITUATION 


Pfaudler 


THE PFAUDLER CO., 


ROCHESTER 3, 





NEW YORK 


STAINLESS STEEL PASTEURIZERS, PROCESS VATS, STORAGE AND WALL-COOLED TANKS AND FILLERS 








---60 DAYS FOR ADA YE 
.-.-to Build Good Will|, t 


Year after year, the Dairy Industry gains business strength in doing for stronger th 
itself through the promotional activities of ADA. Year by year, your ADA March, ar 








has grown in advertising action and merchandising force . . . due largely ... the fre 
to your faith in these purposes, plus your front-line ACTION in setting aside jnterest a 
the funds required to carry on and expand ADA market-building promo. take 100 

tion for MILK ... CREAM... BUTTER... CHEESE... ICE CREAM... forward-| 
DRY and EVAPORATED MILK. food sale: 





In this year of unrest and marketing uncertainty, your ADA must be 





DAVID LAWRENCE 
from 
WASHINGTON 


“News Ahead of the News” 


presented to Americans coast- 
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to-coast, by your American 
Dairy Association every Sun- 
day afternoon...NBC... 
2:30 p.m., Central Standard 


DOU 
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possi 
ucts . . 


Food news and recipes 
— supplied nation’s fore- 


No Substitute most food editors, result 
for Milk in food-page articles 


reaching millions of 


families. 
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YEAR ’ROUND ACTION! 
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_ to Sell Dairy Foods 


stronger than ever before. Plans, as shown in the ADA Annual meeting in 
March, are set to make it twice as forceful. Mobilization — with YOU 
_..the front line of ADA... in making the ADA Set-Aside in your own 
interest and that of the entire Dairy Industry. Take positive action... 
take 100 per cent action... take ADA 60-day action for this aggressive 
forward-looking dairy program keyed to building good will and dairy 
food sales all the year around. 





RAILWAY EXPRESS 






Nothing butters like BUTTER ! 











Express trucks across the nation 

flash brilliant, sales-creating posters 

—varied to cover the various dairy 
' products—seen by millions. 





DOUBLE-SPREAD SMASH IMPACT 


Double -ads—striki ‘erful—im- . . . 
e spreads—striking, powerful—im . .. to promote selling action at retail stores 


in moving more dairy products to the tables 
of America’s millions. 


possible to miss . . . covering all dairy prod- 
ucts...in foremost magazines. 





RESEARCH 


...to develop new markets and new ways AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


to use more dairy foods. 


“VOICE OF THE DAIRY FARMER” 
20 N. Wacker Drive Bidg., Chicago 6, Ill. 


60 DAYS FOR ADA! 
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distribute quality milk for such a low 


price? 


Naturally, this latter reaction can 
not be described as the “typical” one 
and certainly many critical milk con 
sumers have heard this story and re 
mained critical. But the point is, that 
when reasonable people are exposed 
to the full and documented story of 
milk economics presented in such a 
way that they can easily understand 
the story, most are convinced that the 
milk industry is doing a fine job in 
the public interest. This reaction is 
even more forcefully brought out in 
the open question and answer period 
which is a standard part of our public 


contacts. 


Perhaps the most difficult portion of 
our public relations program is the 
“missionary” work among the dealers 


themselves. 


If we are honest, we must admit 
that all of the work we do from an 
industry level is bound to be more o1 
less superficial. The real key to better 
pubile understanding of the milk in 
dustry is in the hands of the indi 
vidual companies; and, even more 
specifically, in the hands of the man 
who calls on Mrs. Housewife three or 


four times each week. 


“The milkman” is the biggest pub- 
lic relations challenge and problem 
in the industry. To millions of house 
wives, the nation over, he is the voice 
of authority on everything pertaining 
to milk, 


tionally. Sadly, in too many cases, his 


economically and_ nutri- 


knowledge of milk economics and nu 
trition leaves much to be desired. 


From management's viewpoint, this 
is a difficult problem to solve. This 
“milkman” must first be a rare com 
bination of aggressive salesman, faith 
ful deliveryman, and an honest, exact 
ing bookkeeper. To make him, in ad 
dition, an intelligent human encyclo 
pedia on milk is no easy task. 


As difficult as this problem is, it is 
a challenge the industry must recog 
nize and meet if we hope to gain max 
imum effectiveness from industry pro 
grams and create a much larger per 


capita market for milk products. 


Our PR program in New Jersey has 
recognized this problem, and is at 
tempting to find some solution to it. 


Many of our members use the eco- 
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SAMPLE STORIES 


| Milk Companies 
| Profit Is 1 P. 
| Lions Club Told 
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There is no substitute for personal contacts. 





nile. 


Petri Hear 
a1 on High Cost 
Of Milk Processing 





This sound public relations maxim has not 


been neglected by New Jersey milk dealers. The dual purpose of such contacts is shown 
by the news stories reproduced above. 


nomic data we have developed with 


their employees. 
Public Relations Forum 


At our annual Public Relations 
Forum held in the spring, we discuss 
different phases of milk industry pub- 
lic relations; its effect on individual 
companies and methods in which 
companies can profitably adopt basic 
PR policies within their own organi- 
zation. 

Actually, our PR program in New 
Jersey, aimed at the job of creating 
better public understanding for the 
purpose of increasing consumption, is 
a six-point program. We employ: 

l. Research, 

2. Public recognition of merit, 

2 

] 


Press relations, 


4. Publicity; 
5. Personal contact with the public. 
6. Public relations work with om 


members. 
How much does this cost? 


For the first two years, the industry 
spent approximately $16,000 per vea 
for everything salaries, literature, 


traveling, postage—everything. 


For this year, the membership voted 
unanimously to increase their dues in 
order to make possible a budget of 
$26,400. Our program this year is 
considerably expanded, and we _ be- 
lieve, will be even more effective for 


the industry. 


Obviously, such a budget does not 
permit expensive printing or paid ad- 
vertising. Perhaps some day the in- 
dustry will decide . that such tools 
should be added to our present pro- 
gram, and will raise the money to 


add them. 


It might be well to explain that the 
public relations program we employ 
in New Jersey cannot be accuratel 
compared with the highly successful 
programs employed in such areas as 
Dayton and Stark County, Ohio. 


Most industry programs are mor 
sales promotion campaigns than pub- 
lic relations programs, there is a defin 
ite difference. To decide which t 
employ is not a matter of which is 
best. It’s a matter of money how 
much is the industry willing to spend? 
For maximum results in increasing per 
capita consumption, both are neces 
sary. 

Many sales managers will state that 
a sales promotion campaign will pro 
duce more results. Expressed in tang! 


ble sales, they are correct 


But the primary function of an 
long range public relations progran 
is not to produce immediate sales. It 
is to change people’s attitudes towards 
an industry, a company, or a product 
it is to create a better “business cli 


mate,” so that company or industry 


9 
(Please turn to Page 62 
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HERE’S A DAIRY 
THAT DID! 


White Ice Cream and Milk Company 
of Wilmington, N. C. delivers milk to 
both consumers and wholesale ac- 
counts in 30 refrigerated trucks at 
temperatures well under 40 degrees. 
Cases of milk are loaded directly 
into the trucks as they come off the 
bottling line to save intermediate 
handling. In using United Steel 
Cases, there are no wood barriers to 
retard the cooling process and the 
milk is cooled quickly and economi- 
cally in the truck. 


e 
© 
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YOU SAVE INITIAL AND REPLACEMENT COSTS 

Many dairymen have found they spend less than half as much for 
cases over a 10-year period using United Steel Wire Cases. You save, 
first, with a lower initial cost. You save, too, in replacement costs 
as these tough, welded-steel wire cases won't rot or burn. 

YOU SAVE COOLING TIME 

Users find their milk, placed in cooling rooms, cools in 1/3 the time 
in United Steel Cases. There is less material to cool. Your com- 
pressor runs less and your power bills are greatly reduced 

YOU SAVE FLOOR SPACE 

United Steel Cases take less room in the plant, cooler room or truck- 
relieve crowded conditions to increase the efficiency of workers. 
YOU SAVE STORAGE AND HANDLING COSTS 

United Steel Milk Cases are so lightweight and easy to handle, they 
save many hours daily in handling time. They reduce worker fatigue 
and improve employee relations. 

YOU SAVE CUSTOMER TEMPERS 

Your customers are not embarrassed by clinging refuse and dirty 
bottles when you use these cleaner cases. There are no cracks or 


crevices to collect filth and bacteria. They will not hibernate cock- 
roaches and other vermin. 


Whether you use round or square glass bottles or paper cartons, there is a United Steel Case for all 
types and sizes that will give you these five-way savings. Write today for full details. 
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E SAT IN THE LOBBY of the 
Hotel Perry in Toledo and 
talked milk. We drifted into 
the Gardenia Room or the Hunt Room 
or the Tulip or some such room, and 
talked milk some more. We shook 
hands on the hotel steps. I left for 
HAROLD G. SEWELL New York, he left for Akron. We 
were still talking milk. His name was 
Harold G. Sewell and he was a dairyman, one of the best. 

He told me about his father who was a dairyman before him, about 
the long hours and the hard work and the pride and the talk. “That's all ] 
heard as a kid,” he said. “That's all my father talked about, the dairy busi- 
ness. Quite naturally he followed his father. During his years in high 
school he worked in Averill’s Dairy in Akron. It was the old familiar, thrill- 
ing pattern. The menial tasks came first, sweeping, scrubbing, wrestling 
cans, unloading wagons, loading wagons, washing bottles, learning and 
doing all of the things that make a milk plant tick. When he finished high 
school he went to work full time for Averill’s. But schooling is never 
finished for a guy who wants to learn and Harold Sewell wanted to learn 
There were short courses and summer courses, correspondence courses and 
the best course of all which is the dairy business itself. Harold never 
stopped learning. He doesn’t intend to stop now. 

Borden’s bought out Averill’s and Harold started his own route under 
the Borden banner. He made a go of it and then he was a route foreman. 
When 1937 rolled into position he had climbed quietly, steadily into a 
position of command. He was Sales Manager of the Akron branch of the 
Borden Company. He left Borden’s in 1946 after nine years of valuable 
service and became associated with Chestnut Ridge Dairy in Akron. That's 
where he is today, still learning, still building, still growing. 

Harold Sewell’s outstanding characteristic is his willingness to think. 


“We must adjust our thinking to changing conditions, both economical 
and physical,” he says. “Sometimes we are slow to meet changes. We must 
get down to fundamentals.” He points out that the industry adopted every- 
other-day and three-day-a-week delivery under pressure of war conditions. 
Here and there a handful of progressive men had introduced the new 


Continued on Page 84) 
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WISé OPERATORS 


Select L-P Conservation 
ACan Washers for Quick 
Return of Capital 


Savings and Benefits Multiply Rapidly. 
Savings of Milk, Water, Steam and 


Labor soon pay for the equipment. 


No longer is it necessary to double 
your steam and water bills . . They 
can be cut in half. 


No Lime - No Scale - because all water 
that is heated is treated. 


Clean water gets cans cleaner. All wash 
and rinse waters changed continu- 
ously for better cleaning. 


Powerful scrubbing jets, both stationary 
_and rotating rising type, do a 
thorough job of cleaning. 


295 ° blistering hot water delivered by 
booster pump used for sterilizing. 


250° filtered air from rising air jets 
thoroughly dry cans and covers. 


Bottom of cans washed outside of 
machine to prevent undue contami- 
nation of wash and rinse water. 


Good cans are assured with the 
Conservation Washer and Mikro- 
San Acid Cleaner. 


let an L-P Sales Engineer tell you how 
you can profit by using l-P equipment. 
Write Today. 


THE LATHROP-PAULSON CO. 


2459 West 48th Street CHICAGO 32, ILL. 
152 West 42nd Street NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of RECEIVING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


CAN WASHERS — CONVEYORS — STAINLESS STEEL BLENDERIZING 
WEIGH CANS AND AUTOMATIC SAMPLERS 


Ravity 
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/ MEET THE 
ECRETARY 








VERYTHING that relates to peo 
E. ple is, in one way or another, a 
reflection of the character of the 
people it touches. Institutions of gov 
ernment, social philosophies, educa 
tional practices, methods of produc 


tion, mechanical developments are 


variable phases of human activity 
They differ from group to group and 
nation to nation because the people 
who created them vary. The people 
may be conservative or they may be 
progressive, they may be frugal or 
they may be prodigal, whatever they 
are the things that they do, the things 
that they build will carry their im 


print. 

Columbus, Ohio, is known as one of 
the most progressive markets in the 
A New York milk dealer r« 
“the 


place where we always look when we 


country. 


cently described Columbus as 


talk of progress.” The universal bot- 
tle was pioneered in Columbus. The 
evolution from every day delivery to 
three-day-a-week delivery began _ in 
Columbus ten years ago. The use of a 
square bottle, the development of a 
sound public relations program, th 
effective use of a 


construction and 


strong association are all feathers in 
the Columbus cap. One has only to 
mention some of the men who have 
operated or are operating in that mar 
ket to understand why this market is 
The late R. B. Stoltz of 


University leader 


what it is. 
Ohio State 
in the development of the Columbus 
Milk Distributors Association and ex 
a profound influence on the 
Kline Ham 
ilton, able, energetic president of th 
Milk Industry Foundation, O. E. An 


derson, secretary of the Ohio Dairy 


Was a 


ercised 


course of its growth. T. 


Products Association, R. A. Larson, 
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FRED GREINER 


secretary of the Indiana Dairy Prod 
Association, and Ward K. Holm, 


formerly 


ucts 
secretary of the Columbus 
association, now secretary of the Colo 
rado Dairy Products Association, are 
a few of the men who have partici 
pated in the brilliant evolution of the 


Columbus market. 

In harmony with this splendid tra 
dition of alert, controlled progress, is 
the present secretary of the Columbus 
Milk Distributors Association, a Buck 
birth 


preference. His name is Fred Greiner 


eye and a dairyman by and 


IT’S CLASS | IN BAY STATE 


The United States Department 
of Agriculture under an April 15 
date line announced a final de- 
cision approving without change 
the department’s recommenda- 
tion of March 22 to classify con- 
centrated milk for fluid 
sumption as a Class I milk prod- 
Massachusetts milk 


con- 


uct in the 
marketing areas of Boston, Fall 
River, Lowell-Lawrence, Spring- 
field, and Worcester. 

The 


would provide for such classi- 


Department's decision 


fication by amending the Fed- 
eral milk marketing orders regu- 
lating the handling of milk in 


five areas. 


At present concentrated milk 
is not mentioned specifically in 
the classification provisions of 
How- 


ever, new products are automat- 


the five Federal orders. 


ically included under a “general 
classification” provision as Class 
II milk. Concentrated milk falls 


under this provision. 





Fred is the son of F. J. Greiner, § 


who operates the Greiner Dairy Com 


pany in Zanesville, Ohio. With a 
strong dairy background. he went 
through the Zanesville schools and 
took a Bachelor's degree Dairy 
Technology at Ohio State. His pur. 
suit of academic honors was inte; 
rupted by the little man with th 
Charlie Chaplin mustache But th 
old saw about the ill wind proved jt 


self again in Fred’s case. During his 


three years in the army, where }, 
. , 

achieved the rank of captai 

an army nurse who is now Mrs. Fy 


e¢ 


Greiner. 


There was some unfinished business 
at the University which occupied Fred 


until 1947 when he received his d 


gree. He joined the faculty at Ohi 
State, following his graduation, and 
worked for three years as Extensio) 


Specialist in Dairy Technology. Jy 
1950, when Ward Holm left for Col 
rado, Fred took over the sec retaryshi 
of the Milk Distributors 


Association. 


Columbus 


Running the end of an 


executive 
association Composed of strong, tough 
minded men is a man-sized proposi- 


Fred “The 


spirit is strong, yet 


tion. Says, competitive 
competitive co 
operation is great. This spirit has 
helped to build the market and estab 
lish the cooperative spirit fame of th 
Columbus market across the country. 
The association operates through com 
mittees composed of representatives 
of the 26 firms that make up the mem 
bership. Here are a group of com 
petitors who have built an associatior 
for their mutual advantage and the 
advantage of the community in which 
they operate, yet still retain the vital 


They 


have found areas in which competition 


stimulus of honest competition. 


is of no value either to themselves o1 
the community. In these areas they 
have eliminated competition. In othe 
areas they have found competition t 
be necessary and beneficial. In these 
areas competition flourishes. The net 
result has been to make productive 
competition all the more dynamic. It 
is the job of the Association's secré 
tury to preserve what has been 
achieved and to lend his leadership 
and intelligence to the consummatio! 
of still further achievements. It Jooks 
as though the Columbus people, wit! 
their usual sagacity, have chosen the 


right man for the job 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING .. 


E SAW a NOTE in the paper 

the other day that described 

a law in Indiana. This law pro- 
hibits the sale of dry milk in packages 
of less than ten pounds. Last week 
we learned of a law in West Vir- 
ginia that declares the gallon jug il- 
legal. 
the sale of milk in gallon jugs. We 
learned too, that in West Virginia the 


Massachusetts also prohibits 


legality of paper milk containers is 
seriously questioned. We have just 
been reading the unbelievable story 
of the eight years of litigation and 
controversy that preceded the admis- 
sion of paper containers for milk into 
the city of Chicago. We have watched 
the annual legislative battles over oleo 
and have seen, particularly in New 
York State, the prohibition of colored 
oleo. We have read Albert W. Gray's 
fascinating series of articles on legal 
decisions dealing with local trade bar- 
riers set up under the guise of health 
Within the last 
weeks we have seen the Milk Control 


regulations. three 
Board in the State of Connecticut 
boost the price of milk in the land of 
the nutmeg, already among the high 
est priced milk in the United States, 
still higher with the expectation of 
boosting it again in the very nea 
future. We have seen these things 
and we have not liked them one little 
hit. 


Is there anything more ridiculous, 
even hypocritical, than trying to pre- 
serve a market by legislative means 
against a legitimate competitor in a 
nation supposedly dedicated to a sys- 
tem of free enterprise? At convention 
after convention one can hear “creep- 
ing socialism” damned from breakfast 
to banquet. Enough printer’s ink has 
been used to condemn the socialism of 
the British Labor government to dHoat 
the Queen Mary. 


by free men is our proudest boast. 


Free competition 


Competition made America strong. 
Competition is the life blood of the 
free enterprise system. One can hear 
it on the street corner, over radio, at 
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the conventions, in Congress. For the 
most part it is true too. Yet if pro- 
hibiting the gallon jug by law, pro- 
hibiting the sale of dry milk in less 
than ten pound packages, prohibiting 
the sale of colored oleo, prohibiting 
the use of paper containers, all by re- 
course to legislative action is not the 
antithesis of free enterprise then we 
will eat our editorial shirt. 


HIS STATE of affairs is not only 
yf poctowe: to our professions, it 

is dangerous. How often have we 
heard the observation “Milk is a polliti- 
cal football.” In the light of a demon- 
strated readiness to seek political ac 
tion as a solution to competitive prob- 
lems one can reasonably ask what 
other result could be expected. When 
the Senate of the United States investi- 
gates the milk business that is politi- 
cal football. When the Commissioner 
of Investigations in the City of New 
York investigates the milk business 
that also is political football. When 
the legislature in the State of Indiana 
prohibits the sale of dry milk in pack- 
ages weighing less than ten pounds 
what is that? Statesmanship? Fai 
sighted leadership? When the Dean 
Milk Company has to fight the city of 
Chicago for eight years in order to be 
permitted to sell milk in paper con 
tainers in that city how should the 














"Yes 


action be labelled? Is it p lig-pong? 
When the gallon jug is banned as a 
milk container is it the work of- dis. 
tinguished guardians of the publig 
trust or is it the craven resort of ment 
who have forgotten how to fight? If 
the dairy industry wants to keep milk 
out of politics the best way to begin 
is to stop inviting politics to come in, 


Then there’s oleo. Our bride put 
some of it on the breakfast table this 
morning. We thought we were eating 
a blend compounded of lard and 
crank case oil liberally dosed with 
caulifiower. Is this the stuff that the 
manufacturers of the finest spread in 
the world have tried to stop by going 
to the politicians instead of the house- 
wives? Must we keep on giving this 
insult to an honest palate about $10, 
000,000 worth of free publicity each 
year? Must we keep on alienating our 
friends and confounding our birth- 


right because we are afraid of some- 





thing that good merchandising and 
selling could nail to the wall? 


UR GRANDFATHER lost both 
O of his legs when he was a com 

paratively young man. He 
whittled out some four legged stools 
with his own hands and strapped them 
on to the stumps that were left. Fo 
thirty years he ran a tiny hill country 
farm the size of a postage stamp and 
pitched like the roof of a house. He 
raised a family of nine children and 
when he died he left his widow 
enough to live on until she saw fit to 
join him. He asked favor from n 
man. He asked only to be free and to 
cherish the fierce pride that belongs t 
tree men. 

Let’s get away from legislative re 
liance. Let’s get back to self reliance 
Let us meet competition in the ma 
ket place instead of the legislative 
chamber. Let us ask for no special 
favor. Let us ask only for the right to 
live and work as free men in a nation 


dedicated to freedom. 
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Unreasonable Inspection Fees 


Condemned As Trade Barriers 


By A. W. GRAY 


A city 


we. of Hope, Arkansas, 


required the pay- 
y) milk dis- 


tributors of 


ment by 
inspec- 

tition fees of 2/3 of 

a cent per hundred 

pounds of milk proc- 
essed for sale in that city and a fur- 
ther inspection fee of 1 1/3 cents by 
processing plants. There was a fur- 
ther under another ordi- 
nance that no milk could be sold in 
the city until the milk inspector had 
ascertained that grade provisions con- 
tained in this ordinance had been met. 


provision 


A milk distributor had contracted 
for his supply from a plant at Tex- 
arkana, Texas, thirty miles from Hope, 
Arkansas. He planned to transport 
the milk from this plant to Hope by 
refrigerated trucks. The Texarkana 
plant was operated under the health 
departments of both Texas and Ar- 
as well as under the U. S. 
Public Health Service Milk Ordinance. 


kansas 


Under the provisions of these Hope 


ordinances this distributor was re 
quired to pay approximately $2,500 a 
year in fees for inspections that were 
a duplicate of inspections at Texar- 
kana. The distributor, refusing to pay 
these fees, applied for a permit, was 
refused and then sought from the Ar- 
kansas courts a mandatory injunction 


for the issuance of a permit. 

On May 29th last the Arkansas 
Supreme Court ordered the issuance 
of this permit upon the payment of 


a reasonable fee, not the fees pres 
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ordinance 


cribed by the ordinance, and added 
that these prescribed fees bore no 
reasonable relation to the enforcement 
of the requirement that the inspector 
of the City of Hope ascertain that the 
Texarkana inspector was enforcing the 
same provisions. 


Pyramiding Inspection Fees 
“If the City of Hope can impose 
the fees set out in the ordinance and 
require a duplicate inspection at the 
Borden milk 


every where products of 


plant and shed then 
other city 
the Borden plant are sold could re 
peat the process. One of the purposes 
of the Standard Milk Ordinance is to 
restrict the erection of prohibitive 
trade barriers that would result from 
tees 


such pyramiding of inspection 


and services.” 

The situation here was analogous to 
one in Wewoka, Oklahoma, where a 
city ordinance provided, “This section 
is intended to permit the health officer 
to bar milk and milk products shipped 
in great distance, unless he can assure 
himself that they meet the provisions 


of the ordinance.” 


Of that, ordinance the Oklahoma 
Supreme Court said, “Such a provision 
is unreasonable and its enforcement is 
left to the unregulated discretion of 
municipal authorities or an officer of 
the corporation. Milk and cream are 
not only necessary articles of food but 
are perfectly lawful subjects of com- 
merce. They may not be excluded 
from the ordinary currents of trade 
and commerce, whether interstate or 


intrastate, except by regulations rea- 


sonably designed to protect the health 


of the community. Lack of means of 
supervision alone was not a sufficien; 
basis for excluding milk products 9 
refusing a license.” 

These efforts by 


nances in fostering “home 


municipal ordi. 
l idustry” 
to the exclusion of outside products 
were with us in early colonial days 
when New Jersey farmers sold thei 
potatoes and cabbages in New York 
and were forced to take out clearance 
papers and pay import duties on each 
row-boat load of vegetables landed 
on the New York side of the Hudson 
River. 


Five Mile Ordinance 


The City of Santa Rosa, California, 
some time ago, passed an ordinance 
that prohibited the introduction into 
milk products, 
which incurred the judicial condem- 


the city of outside 
nation of the courts as being a trade 
barrier. 


“It shall be unlawful for any person 


to sell, offer for sale, distribute or 
have in his possession for sale or dis- 
tribution within the city of Santa 


milk 


consumption which has been pasteur- 


Rosa any intended for human 
ized outside the corporate limits of 
the city.” 


The owner of a dairy ranch five 


miles beyond the city limits who 


also maintained a processing plant 
fully complying with the regulations 
of the State Department of Agricul- 
ture as well as with county and city 
ordinances, sued for a decree adjud- 


icating the ordinance to be void. 


“It appears that the purpose of the 
ordinance is to exclude milk from the 
market that is not 
Santa Rosa,” said the California Su 


pasteurized in 
preme Court here. “In other words 
its purpose is to erect a tariff barrier 
against milk which is not pasteurized 
within the city limits. The question 
then is, is this a reasonable ordinance 
or is it reasonably related to a prope! 
think the 


answer must be in the negative. 


legislative objective? We 


In New Jersey Too 


A tew 


stance a 


years ago in a similar in- 
New milk dealer 
sought a license to distribute milk in 


Jersey 
Dover. The town refused to issue the 


license although there was no ques- 
tion of the quality of the milk or ot 
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the sanitary conditions under which 
it was produced. The refusal was 
based on the ground that it would 
cost too much to inspect the source 
of supply. 


Ordering the issuance of this permit 
the state Court said, “It 
clearly appears that the refusal of the 


Supreme 


permit was without substance and is 
not predicated upon any desire to 
conserve the public health and safety. 
Here lack of funds to investigate a 
source of supply is not sufficient rea- 
son to justify a refusal of a permit in 
view of the circumstances that here 
seems to have been adequate inspec- 
tion by state inspectors. A local board 
by incorporating in its ordinances ar- 
bitrary and unnecessary provisions 
cannot preclude the milk distributor 
from engaging in a lawful business 
merely on the theory that his milk 
and cream contain slightly less butter- 
fat or a 


different.” 


bacteria count is. slightly 


The invalidity of these ordinances 
aimed at fostering local trade or in 
some instances individual industries, 
lies in a declaration of the law made 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States sixty which it 
condemned as unconstitutional a Vir- 


years ago in 


ginia statute requiring the inspection 
by county officers of beef slaughtered 
more than one hundred miles from the 
place at which it was retailed and 
placed the cost of inspection on the 
meat producer. 


“It is for all practical ends,” said 
the court in reference to this law, “a 
statute to prevent the citizens of dis 
tant states from coming into competi- 
tion upon terms of equality with local 
dealers. As such its repugnance to 
the Constitution is manifest. Any local 
regulation which in terms or by neces- 
sary operation denies this equality in 
the market of the states, is, when 
applied to the people, and products 
or industries of other states, a direct 
burden upon commerce among. the 
states and therefore void.” 
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The Controlled Materials Plan 


EGINNING WITH the third 
B quarter of the year, effective 

July 1, 1951, the Controlled 
Materials Plan will go into effect. 
Under this plan, defense and de- 
fense supporting production and 
construction will be programed and 
essential materials made available, 
using the same common denomin- 
ators as in World War II—steel, 


copper, and aluminum. 


At the same time, National Pro- 
duction Authority will encourage 
other production to continue to the 
extent that materials are available 
and other NPA regulations permit. 


Developed during World War 
II, the Controlled Materials Plan 
proved itself to be the best method 
to guarantee that a balanced flow 
of materials is made available on 
time and in sufficient quantity for 
essential production. 


How the Plan Operates 
As in World War II, products 
Controlled 
Materials Plan fall into two cate- 


programed under the 


gories: “A” products and “B” 
products. 


In general, “A” products are 
those where the most convenient 
method of production authorization 
is vertical. Producers of “A” prod- 
ucts get their production authoriza- 
tions and material allotments from 
their customer. A prime con- 
tractor’s customer is a Government 
agency. A subcontractor’s customer 
is a prime contractor or another 


subcontractor. 
The “B” 


clude certain products where it is 


list programs will in- 


most practicable to furnish author- 
izations horizontally, directly to the 
producer. In general, this list will 
include certain civilian-type prod- 
ucts, industrial machinery and 
equipment, and components which 
are needed for defense. 


ers on the “B” list will obtain their 


Produc- . 


authorizations and allotment from 
their NPA Industry Division. |} 
is planned that after the first 
quarter of operation, CMP will be 
decentralized. In World War I] 
it was found that in the great ma- 
jority of cases CMP authorizations 
and allotments were best handled 
through field offices. Most pro- 
ducers will then apply to their local 
offices. This cuts down paper work 
in Washington and saves producers 
time, trouble, and expense. 


Advantages of CMP 


CMP is a simple 
plan—a tested method for author- 


In essence, 


izing and assuring the production 
of defense and defense-supporting 
With CMP, NPA will tell 
producers what the government has 
to have; it will furnish the time- 


items. 


table for gettting things done; and 
it will give producers the authority 
to carry out the program. This 
authority is expressed in terms of 
an authorized production schedule 
to obtain and use controlled ma 
terials and a preference rating on 
other materials and components 
needed to complete the job. The 
authorization or allotment of steel, 
copper, or aluminum under the 
Controlled Materials Plan is not a 
hunting license; it is a cashier's 
check on the known supply. 


The Controlled Materials Plan 
has the advantage of minimizing 
the need for centralized planning 
and supervision by closely follow- 
ing the normal “chain of command” 
in industry. A major share of the 
responsibility for getting out the 
necessary production is left to in- 
dustry. It will be up to the pro- 
ducer with a tank contract, for 
for example, to allot controlled ma- 
terials to his subcontractors and 
schedule production so that all the 
thousands of parts and components 


(Please turn to Page 93) 
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4 reasons why 
JOHNSTON FLAVORS 
MORE CHOCOLATE MILK 
than any other producer of 
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Retail Delivery Route Size 


By JOHN W. HICKS 


Department of Agricultural Economics, Purdue University 


HE COST of delivering milk 
p the dairy plant to the cus- 

tomer’s door often averages from 
5c to 7c per quart, the largest single 
cost item in a dairy’s operation. Thus 
efficient delivery is not only a desir 
The 


efficiency of delivery depends largely 


able goal but a necessary one. 


upon the efficiency of the individual 
delivery routes. Are these routes eco 
nomic units in that they offer a full 
day of work to the routeman and his 
truck? 


with fewer men and trucks, or 


Could the same job be done 
could 
more milk be delivered with the num 
ber of men and trucks now at a dairy’s 
disposal? How do dairies determine 
the size of an economic route? What 
measres of route size are used, and 
are these measures satisfactory from 
the viewpoint of attaining the great 


est delivery efficiency? 


The most common measure of de 


livery route size is the number of 


“units” or “points” delivered by a 
route. Generally, these “units” or 
“points” are based upon the price of 
milk. This 


value is taken as one “unit”, 


one quart of standard 
money 


and all 


less than one “unit” depending upon 


products become more or 
the relation their price bears to the 
price of a quart of standard milk. The 
number of “units” on a route is easy 
to compute, since it is necessary only 
to divide the total dollar sales of the 
route by the price of one quart of 


milk. 


natural measure of route size, because 


standard Also, it is a rather 


the dairy is vitally interested in how 
many dollars worth of milk and other 
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products are being sold. The “unit” 
is translatable into dollar figures. 
Customers Served Is Real Measure 
Some aspects of the “unit” system 
of measuring route size, however, in 
dicate that it may not be as satisfac 
tory a measure from the viewpoint of 
stimulating the building of economic 
routes as might be desired. The num 
route does not 


ber of “units” on a 


measure accurately the amount of 


time and work required by a route- 


man to run the route. A retail route 


carrying 500 “units” may be run in 


from five and a half to six hours as 
compared with seven to eight hours 
for a route with the same mileage 
but delivering only, say, 350 units. 
The factor which really measures the 
time and work 


amount of necessary 


to run a route is the number of cus- 


tomers served. 
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“I'VE BEEN SAVING THEM UP FOR THE 
DEPOSITS TO BUY A DRESS!” 


In a recent study made by Purdue 
University, it was found that over 30% 


of the average retail routeman’s work- 


ing time was devoted to carrying the 


milk from the truck to the door, r 
turning to the truck, and collecting 
More than 20% of the total time was 
consumed in driving between stops 
The total time of these operations, i 
turn, is largely dependent upon th 
number of customers served. On 
route of 200 routemal 


could deliver 600 quarts of milk i 


customers, a 


very nearly the same time that he 
could deliver 300 quarts. Yet, if 
measured in “units”, the first of these 
routes would appear twice as Jarg 


as the second. 


Of course, plant managers and 
route supervisors are aware that ther 
are great differences in routes depend 
customers 


driven, and ther 


ing upon the number of 
and the 


make allowances for these items eve! 


mileage 


though retaining the “unit” as a meas 
ure of route size. But there are in 
dications that sufficient attention has 
not always been given to these mort 
realistic measures, with the result that 
routes have often been smaller in siz 
than might be most economical. In 
the Purdue study, over half of the 
50 retail routes subjected to detailed 
time study were run in less than sever 
hours of working time on the part ot 
the routeman and truck. Methods ot 
have often beer 


paying routemen 


based on the number of “units 0! 
tC 


dollar sales of the route, perhaps 


the detriment of overall route effici 
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Every JUNE, the nation pays tribute to an industry which 
is vital to its well-being. 

The responsibility of feeding fresh, wholesome milk- 
products to millions of Americans day in, day out, requires 
the co-operation and teamwork of thousands of conscien- 
tious dairy-men. 

Owens-Illinois is proud to know it shares this respon- 
sibility and has helped the Dairy Industry maintain its 
unfailing record for service and product purity. 

Duraglas Handi-Squares save space in your dairy and 
trucks... cut your operating costs with their high trip- 
page for true economy ... leave milk’s goodness and flavor 
strictly alone and give consumers a visible inventory of 
their milk supply. 

So we’re proud too of our Duraglas trade mark on the 


bottles you buy—the mark of a dependable quality con- 
tainer for milk. 


FOR ALL YOUR DAIRY NEEDS, SPECIFY 








the 
HANDI- 
SQUARE 
family 
of dairy 
contaners 


DBuwragLlas DAIRY CONTAINERS 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY . TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


May, 1951 
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fect April 1. 


Class I uses. 


automatically in response 


changes in economic 
demand for milk 
phia market. 
as an amendment to the 


milk in the area. 





paid dairy farmers supplying the 
Philadelphia market went into ef- 
The pricing formula 
will apply only to milk going into 


The new formula is designed to 


cause the Class I price to change 


conditions 
which affect the market supply and 
in the Philadel- 
It becomes effective 
Federal 
order regulating the handling of 


The new formula will relate, by 


Philadelphia Gets New Formula 


\{ new formula method of estab- 
lishing minimum milk prices to be 


a fixed ration change, the Class | 
price to a composite index com- 
prised of an average of the indexes 
of five indicators of market condi- 
tions. These will include (1) the in- 
dex of wholesale commodity prices 
in the United States, (2) an index 
of prices received by Pennsylvania 
for products other than 
milk products, (3) prices paid by 
Pennsylvania 


farmers 


farmers for mixed 
dairy feed, (4) an index of prices 
paid for milk by midwest condens- 
eries, and (5) an index of Class I 
sales made by Philadelphia milk 


handlers. 


A part of the formula is a pro- 
posed adjustment, based on the re- 


lationship of milk supply to Class | 
sales, which will automatically re 
duce the price 40 cents per hun 
dredweight (under what the for 
mula would otherwise yield) if the 
supply becomes excessive and will 
increase the price 40 cents if supply 
becomes short. 


Seasonal adjustment of Class | 
prices, in accordance with the cus- 
tomary pattern in this market, is a 
part of the new formula. This in- 
cludes a dvwnward adjustment of 
40 cents per hundredweight in 
April, May, and June and an up- 
ward adjustment of 40 cents in 
October, 


ber. 


) 


November, and Decem- 











ency. Instances exist where a route is 
cut when it reaches a certain number 
of “units”, even though it could still be 
handled by one routeman in a normal 


working day without undue strain. 


It appears then, that perhaps the 


number of customers would 


be a more realistic measure of route 
size than the number of “units” de- 


served 


livered. This does not mean to imply 
that the number of customers served 
is a perfect measure of route size. 
Mileage of the route, quantity per 
customer, and the type of area served 
is also important. One route in Fort 
Wayne, for example, served 296 cus- 
tomers with 500 “units” of milk in 
less than eight hours, compared with 
another which served a similar quan- 
tity to only 163 customers in approx- 
imately the same time. The difference 
was that on the first route delivery 
was almost entirely to apartments, 
most of which were located in a few 
large builuings. The second route de- 
livered to nearly all single family 
dwellings. 


Mileage and Customers 


If, however, some veneral  sub- 
grouping according to mileage and 
type of customer served is made, the 
number of customers becomes a use- 
ful and comparatively 


satisfactory 
measure of route size. 


This has been 
done for the Indiana markets studied. 
and the results 


are summarized in 
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Table 1. 


customers can be served on routes of 


Table 1 shows how many 


various mileages, serving three gen- 
eral types of customers, under condi- 
tions similar to those in the Indiana 
markets for both a seven hour and an 
eight hour working day. All work 
operations (except icing the load in 
summer) included in the route 
times, from the time the routeman ar- 
rives at the plant in the morning until 
he has completed his office bookkeep- 
ing and is ready to go home in the 
afternoon. 


are 


devoted to 
resting, etc., has been omitted. 


Time meals, 

It must be remembered that these 
are only average figures, and that in- 
dividual differences among routemen 
or routes, and in methods used, will 
bring considerable variations in the 
number of customers served. As guide 
posts, however, these figures should 
be of some value. Under conditions 
similar to those in the Indiana mar- 
kets, a route 15 miles in length, cover- 
ing a district where houses are not an 


TABLE 1 


Number of Customers Which Can Be 


Hours of 
Working Time 


1-10 
Routes with houses close vad 
7 hours ” 
S hours 
Routes with houses long stan ad _ 
7 hours 17 
S$ hours 10 
Routes serving 
hours 18 


S hours 


Source: Operations in Retail and Whole Milk Routes, Purdu 


bulletin 556, November 


1950 


Served on 
Conditions Similar to Those in 


Routes of Different Lengths and Types Under 
Four Indiana Markets, 1949 
——_—_——— Mileage of Route -——————_ 
11-20 21-30 31-50 Over 9 
6 146 
0 16 
140 
14 
190 170 
Agricultural Fx ment Stat 


unusualy long distance from the street 


should be able to serve about 165 cus- 


tomers during the average seven how 
working day and about 200 customers 
during the average eight hour working 
day. On days when collections ar 
especially heavy, or if the routeman is 
unusually rapid or unusually slow, 
these figures will not hold true. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, they seem to 
do a better job of measuring route 
size than does the number of “units” 


delivered. 

Most dairies should find it to their 
benefit to give more attention to th 
number of customers served as a mea- 
sure of size. The important 
thing is that efficiency of milk distri- 
bution be improved. The problem will 


become more acute during the coming 


route 


months as labor becomes more scare 
and high in price due to the defens 
effort. Some the 
methods of measuring route size to 
place emphasis upon delivery effici- 


ency appears desirable and necessary 


reconsideration of 
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Fill out this coupon today...and 
make it your local program! 


thei AKE over Sealright’s National Milk Jingle Contest 
» the ONA LOCAL BASIS and you've got a business- 
an building promotion that’s terrific for both route-men and 
tant il ac 

listri- 


1 will 


retail accounts. You can start this promotion right now 


SEALRIGHT 
i i y SANITARY SERVICE 
and it will carry right through to the end of August! 


Full-page ads in THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
ming will give you national prestige and support...and 
ee Sealright will provide you with imprinted bottle collars, 
er display pieces and sales helps to put this program to work 
Bee for you locally. 

effici 


ssary 





Route-men and store personnel will see the added busi 
fer 


because contestants need your Sealon closure 
PLUS an Official Entry Blank obtainable ONLY from 
suppliers of your milk! This giant promotion runs from 
Under ’ 


May through August—so fill out the coupon above today 
ver 0 


Sealright 


May, 195] 
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A Page for Sales Managers 


What Proportion of Highly Profitable Units? 


By C. W. ESMOND 
G. P. Gundlach & Co. 








VERY GOOD dairy manager and 
E. sales manager works constantly 
to distribute large average loads; 
to distribute the greatest possible num 
ber of units per truck mile. This is 
highly important in producing profits. 


There is, however, another profit 
factor. It is recognized by alert man 
agement, but too few concerns do ver 


much about it. 


We have discussed it recently. We 


venture to discuss it again, because 
of its far-reaching importance. It is 
the kind of units that are 


as well as the total quantity. 


distributed, 


It will help to visualize this by com 
paring two hypothetical loads, each 


averaging an equal number of units: 


Koute No. L Route No. 2 Products 








290 units 285 units Homogenized milk 
75 units 178 units Regular Mil 

2 units > units Whir in 
12 units 60 units Coffee ream, or 

Half-and-Half 

f units *S units Buttermilk 

s units 12 units Cottage Cheese 

6 units 12 units Chocolate Milk 

2 units 6 units Dairy Dressing 
596 units 596 units 


Here we have two equally large 
loads so far as number of units is con- 
cerned. It is quite apparent that Load 
No. 2 is decidedly 


than Load No. 1. 


more profitable 


Suppose we review why this is so, 
on the assumption that each of these 
is the route average of two dairies 
with an equal number of routes—two 


30-route dairies. 


little to 
choose as to the profits yield from the 


To begin with, there is 


milk handled on these two types of 


routes. The No. 1 type route would 


naturally show somewhat more profit 


30 


on the purely milk units, because it 


distributes more of them. 


But, as we review the categories of 
the products, there is a startling dif- 
ference. Let us observe the relative 
total distribution of units other than 
milk, per day, for each of these two 
30-route dairies: 


Dairy No. 1 Dairy No. 2 Total Distribution 
60 units 150 units Whipping Cream 
‘ 


360 units 1800 units ‘offee Cream or 
Half-and-Halt 

180 units 1140 units Buttermilk 

90 units 360 units Cottage Cheese 

180 units 160 units Chocolate Milk 

60 units 180 units Dairy Dressing 


130 units 3990 units 


Thus we find that Dairy No. 1 is 
putting up and distributing an aver- 
age of 930 units per day, units of 
products that show a larger spread 
than the quart of regular milk. 

Dairy No. 2 
of these 


is distributing 3990 
that 
spread than the quart of regular milk. 


units show a_ wider 


Not only is Dairy No. 2 delivering 


more than four times the quantity of 








| vo 


“NEVER MIND WHAT SAILORS DRINK.” 


these more profitable units, but it is 
also realizing a larger profit per unit, 
because it can process this class ot 
units at a lower cost per unit. 

In other words, the processing cost, 
including labor, for putting up 150 
half-pints of whipping cream is much 
less than 2% times the processing cost 
of 60 half-pints of whipping cream 
And, in all probability, the percentage 
of returns for this particular item is 
lower for Dairy No. 2 than for Dairy 
No. 1. 

When it comes to processing coffee 
half and-half 


a great deal more expense in process- 


cream, on there is not 

ing 1800 units than there is in proc- 

essing 360 units. 

contem 
coffer 


cream or full-pints of half-and-half, 


(In this example, we are 


plating either half-pints of 
and assuming that the half pint of 
coffee cream sells at approximately 
as the full-pint of 


half-and-half cream.) 


the same _ price 

Processing a vat of buttermilk in- 
volves little more expense in the way 
of labor, ete., for 1140 quarts than 
for 180. And the same principle holds 
true in processing cottage cheese, 


milk, o1 


whatever type this may be, 


chocolate dairy dressing. 
whether 
it be sour cream or a similar type o! 
dairy specialty. 

It may easily be then, in the case 
of Dairy No. 1, that the volume of 
by-products is such that they are not 


profitable. Yet, this dairy feels it is 


; necessary to make them available be- 


cause the customer expects them. 


It knows it would lose milk busi- 
ness if it were not able to supply the 
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Uminales (idllling 
provides more sales— 
more profits in big home beverage market 







PRE-PACKAGED 


 €LE LEMONADE 
‘CONCENTRATE 


(WITH SUGAR ADDED) 
























EZE Lemonade Concentrate offers another popular 
beverage to dairies who want added sales and profits 
from supplying their customers with dairy beverages, 
but who have no equipment or facilities to bottle. 
EZE Lemonade Concentrate is shipped to you in 
cases of 12 quarts or 24 pints—already bottled, labeled 
and ready to seli. You don’t spend 1¢ for equipment 
or facilities to bottle. 
And, the wonderful convenience and economy of 
EZE Lemonade Concentrate has plenty of customer 
sales appeal. No bottles to carry home—no crowded 
refrigerator —no bottle deposits. Easy to prepare 
just add water. One quart makes six quarts of deli- 
cious, refreshing lemonade for less than 3¢ a glass. 
Get all the facts NOW. Discover how hundreds of 
alert dairies boost sales and profits in the big home 
beverage market. 
Mail this coupon today for FREE sample and com- 
plete information with no obligation. 


Name 


EZE- ORANGE ny 
7 Street 


i 
Franklin and Erie Streets City__ Stote i 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS Speers 


May, 1951 














National Dairy 1950 Sales Near Record 


National Dairy Products Corpo- 
ration’s 1950 earnings were only 
slightly under those of the preced- 
ing year despite the sharp increase 
in Federal taxes, L. A. Van Bomel, 
president, told stockholders in the 
annual report. 


Total sales rose to $906,641 ,000, 


the second highest level in the com- 


panys history, compared with 
$897,675,000 in 1949. Earnings 
after taxes were $32,665,000, o1 


$5.14 a share, compared with $33,- 
259,000, or $5.26 a share, in the 
This 


profit of 3.6 cents per dollar of 


previous year. represents a 


sales, compared with 3.7 
1949. Dividends were increased 
to $2.80 a share from $2.20 a share 
the year before. This is the high- 
est cash dividend that the company 
has paid in 22 


cents in 


years. 
Wages and Taxes Up 


National Dairy’s over-all cost of 
doing business increased in 1950 to 
$877,274,000 $866,861 ,000 
in 1949. Wages reached a record 


from 


high of $161,601,000, up from 
$156,888,000 in the preceding year. 
Direct taxes to Federal, State and 
municipal governments sub- 
stantially to $40,924,000 from $32, 
110,000 the year before. 


rose 


Capital Expenditures 


During 1950 the company made 
$32,000.,- 
000, bringing the total outlay for 


capital expenditures of 


this purpose since 1945 to $152,- 
000,000. 


completed or nearly completed in 


Among the new facilities 


1950 are new ice cream plants in 
and Milwaukee, a milk 

Philadelphia, a cheese 
plant in Clayton, N. Y., a vegetable 
oil refinery in Chicago, and a sales 
branch at White Plains, N. Y. Un- 


der construction for lease 


Omaha 
plant in 


are sales 


branches and warehouses in 17 


other cities. 

The first major addition to Na- 
tional Dairy’s list of operating com- 
1930's was 
also made in 1950 with the acquisi- 
tion of the Cloverland Dairy Prod- 


panies since the early 


New 


bring 


ucts Orleau 
This Nation 
Dairy’s Sealtest milk and ice crea 
into the New Orleans market | 
the first time. 


Company of 


move will 


New Products Introduced 


Four new products were eithe: 
introduced or extended to national 
distribution during 1950, Mr. Van 
Bomel reported. Kraft’s Cheese in 
Slices, 1949, 
made available nationally 


introduced in was 
and 1S 
meeting with wide consumer ac 
ceptance, he stated. Another new 
product, Kraft Salad Oil, was in- 
troduced and will shortly be dis 


tributed throughout the country 


Sealtest Milk, a 
new development of the National 


Concentrated 


Dairy Research Laboratories, was 


consumer tested in selected mar- 
kets in 1950, and will become avail 
able in other markets this year. This 
product weighs only a third as 
much as regular milk and occupies 
third of the 


only a refrigerator 


space. 











expected grades of cream, or not able 


to 


supply butter-milk, or cottage 


cheese, for example, of a sort. 


mc 


So the plant has to go through the 
tions of processing these products, 


and packaging them, and of handling 


returns, in order to protect its milk 


business. 


In the case of Dairy No. 2, the by 


products can be processed in sizable 


batches at a relatively low unit cost. 


So, the margin, or spread, on each of 


these items is decidedly wider than 


in 


the case of Dairy No. 1. 


Both because of this wider spread 


and because of handling more than 


for 


times the volume, Dairy No. 2 


makes a very handsome profit on its 


by 


32 


-products, as contrasted with the 
disappointingly 


low profits, perhaps 


even losses, made by Dairy No. 1 on 
its by-products. 


Obviously, Dairy No. 2 is putting 
out products that have a strong con- 
sumer appeal. These products are 
being used as “sales spearheads” to 
get more milk business, as well as to 
get still larger by-product volume. 

Probably little difference 
in the excellence of either the hom- 
ogenized milk or the regular milk put 
But, it is 
reasonable to believe that there is a 
noticeable difference between the by- 
Dairy No. 2 


“famous” 


there is 


out by these two concerns. 


products they put out. 
for 
its creams and its buttermilk and its 
other specialties. 


is, to a greater degree 


So, it can make powerful and effec- 
tive use of these specialties in sales 


campaigns. Prospective customers will 


snap alertly to attention when th 
salesman approaches them about one 
of these specialties, whereas, they will 
dismiss him coldly if he simply solicits 


them for their milk business. 


ot op 


portunity is wide open to those con 


In most markets, the door 
cerns who will take pains to process 
uniformly excellent by-products; then, 
in turn, mechandise them wisely and 


\ igorously. 


We 


known 


might the well 
Biblical 


the talents as follows: “Unto him who 


paraphrase 

thought relating to 
produces and merchandises excellent 
by-products shall be given the milk 
who neglect by 


business of those 


products.” 


Better Dairies Everywhere Are Switching to 


HAYNES SNAP-TI'TE NEOPRENE GASKETS 


Order through your favorite jobber. 


for Sanitary 


Fittings 
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® Whether you convert your coil pan to 0 & 

Buflovak double effect operation or install an ver ro ita é 
entirely new Buflovak Evaporator, you can be 

sure of complete satisfaction. Your guarantee 


a 
is in Buflovak’s broad experience gained in In $ talla fl 0 ni S$ 


more than 400 successful, profitable installa- 





tions. Our engineering staff is at your service 
. ready and able to recommend the right 
Buflovak application and operation for your 


| plant. 


Buflouake CONVERSION 


SLASHES FUEL COSTS IN HALF 


if your present coil pan is in good condition, it 
is smart economy to increase your capacity 
and gain double effect efficiency by simply 
adding a Buflovak Evaporator. In Buflovak 
double effect operation, the steam literally 
does double duty . . . slashing fuel costs in 
half . . . proportionately lessening cooling 
water requirements. 








All Buflovak Evaporators . . . conversion units 
or new single, double and triple effect installa- 
tions feature the tangential method of vapor 
handling . . . insuring the highest recovery of 
solids. Cleaning is easy. Glistening stainless 
steel surfaces stay clean longer and, in some 
a cases, eliminate coating. All heating surfaces 





can be cleaned without entering evaporator. 
will 
the 


one 


Automatic controls assure peak capacity and 
uniform, high quality products. Minimum 


1) spac? requirements. 
Will 


icits 


Write for Bulletin 343 





on Coil pan converted to Buflovak double 
} 


effect efficiency and economy. 
con 


— Gaflovak /EVAPORATORS 


, to 


who 
jen | THE Beeflowad MILK PREHEATER THE Suflovak VAPOR MILK HEATER 


milk Steam Type 


Can be fitted into existing installations or supplied with a new Buflovak 
by 


Speeds production, cuts costs. Quickly penn SS - using vapor heat ordinarily na in con- 
heats milk 40°-115° at no fuel cost 
desed fer operat ‘ enser, the Buflova opor eater 
poration, easily opened for whatever. And because less vapor remains to be handled, the amount 
thorough cleaning. No parts to dis- 


of cooling water is sharply reduced. Fuel savings of as much as 67% 
and cooling water conservations of 80% are yours in triple effect in 
comparison to single effect operation. 


BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


1627 Fillmore Avenue Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


assemble, no gaskets to replace. Thor- 
oughly sanitary. 
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“The Significance of Flavors for Milk” 





ILK FLAVORS present an op- 
portunity to the milk industry. 
If the initial response to the 
announcement of the availability of 
dry flavors, for “in the home” mixing, 
and the experience of the American 
Dairy Association is any criterion, the 
possibility of increasing fluid milk 


sales is very real. 


Why should the industry be inter- 
ested in providing milk flavors to its 
consumers? This question is answered 
with basic logic. 

Let us look, first, at two glaring 
weaknesses, now prevalent in the in 
dustry. 

(1) A preponderance of present ad- 
vertising and promotion in the indus- 
try is directed primarily at the child 
and mother group, with the emphasis 


upon the health building qualities of 
milk. 

(2) The milk industry is losing 
ground with the American public be- 
cause of its refusal to recognize its 
REAL competition and to combat it 


on equal terms. 


Let’s develop these two points a 
little further. In our analysis of point 
one, we might question whether there 
is anything “wrong” in directing milk 
advertising solely at the child and 
mother group with the emphasis on 


milk’s health-building qualities. Since 
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By E. L. GENNARO, President 


The National Sales Council 





favored milk. 





Last year, on its famed Paul Whiteman television 
show, the American Dairy Association experimented with 
A variety of flavors such as strawberry, 
banana, and vanilla were tried in addition to time tested 
chocolate. The response was immediate and encouraging. 
The experiment did, however, provoke some controversy. 


In this article, Mr. Gennaro discusses the question 








milk is one of nature’s greatest health- 
building foods, and since the child 
and mother group is certainly the best 
market for the product, it seems na- 
tural that the bulk of the advertising 
dollar should be aimed at this group. 
This sounds logical, doesn’t it? Yet, 
the facts are that despite years of ef- 
fort, and millions of advertising doll- 
lars directed point-blank at this mar- 
ket, statistics show that the average 
American family consumes only one 
third of the milk our health authorities 
claim is necessary for the maintenance 
of good health! 

If this is true (and all evidence sup- 
ports it) then something is wrong with 
the above hypothesis, and it is high 
time that our industry takes cogniz- 
ance of it and seeks a method to cor- 
rect the situation. There is entirely 
too much at stake in our great indus- 
try to allow “old thinking” to stand 
in the way of progressive changes 
which are dictated by incontrovertible 
facts. 

In our analysis of point two, this 
question arises: “In what way does 
the industry refuse to recognize its 
real competition, and how is it possi- 
ble to combat this competition on 
terms of equality?” 

What Is the Real Competition 

What constitutes competition in the 


milk business? The other fellows in 


the milk business in your community 


are competitive to you, but do they 
actually constitute your REAL com- 
petition? No, the REAL competition 
is NOT your fellow milkman. Your 
REAL competition is any and all other 
beverage products which compete 
with milk for the consumer's dollar! 


While your fellow milkman may 
take a few accounts from you through 
aggressive selling, and is always com 
peting with you for the milk buying 
potential in your area, this situation 
is neither critical nor fatal, since you 
can always counteract it by becoming 


more aggressive yourself. 


Yet it is this very concept of con 
sidering the other milk dealer as the 
big competition that so occupies and 
blinds the average milk company, that 
other industries have been able to 
make tremendous strides.  sale-wise 
that actually replace milk in many 


} 
homes. 


The large variety of carbonated 
beverages, fruit drinks, coffee, tea, and 
alcoholic drinks are daily writing new 
sales history. None of them can make 
the health bid that is inherent in milk 
and frankly, the health aspect doesn't 
worry them a bit. They go on winning 
new disciples year after year, to a 
greater degree than realized, at th 
expense of the milk industry. One 
world famous carbonated drink has 
won a mass market beyond anything 


in the history of beverages, despite 
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the open antagonism and concentrated 
effort of the 
thwart it in the interests of health. 


medical profession to 


The Magic Formula 


What is the that 
works for these other beverages, in the 


magic formula 


face of milk’s conclusive and unques 


tionable health advantages? 


formula. It is the 


with few exceptions, the 


It is 
magic that, 


a simple 


milk industry has persistently refused 
to recognize. It is the magic of TASTE 
APPEAL! Multiple taste 
milk 


have worked admirably hard and con 


appeals. 


The people in the industry 
scientiously in appealing to the con- 
sumer’s intellect with facts and evi- 
dence testifying to the good that milk 
will accomplish in health and vitality. 
The BIG competition (the other bever- 
ages) has ignored the health angle and 
simply hammered away at the con 
sumer’s dollars by appealing to their 
TASTE BUDS. 
of young and old, alike. 


The sensitive palates 


It is all too true that children and 
adults will pamper their palates at the 
expense of their health. Ask any Doc 


tor! 

A surprising number of people do 
not drink milk 
do not like its taste. 
drink a limited amount of milk, 


because they simply 
Countless others 
almosi 
because 


health. 


clinically, only they know it 


benefits their 


Here is a strange paradox that ex 
ists in at least one family I know. The 
anxious mother holds out a cash re- 
ward to Junior in order to get him to 
drink his glass of milk. After 
earns his reward by drinking his milk, 


he promptly runs to the neighborhood 


Junior 


store to buy a bottle of his favorite 
grape soda! 
Is it wise for the milk industry to 


continue to ignore the basic truth that 
more children and adults, 


milk IF they 


economically alter 


people, 


would consume more 


could easily and 
its taste and color to meet their indi 


vidual taste preference? 


Variety Is Important 


for the 
itself to a single taste and color factor, 


Is it wise industry to limit 


when flourishing all about us, is a 
preponderance of irrefutable evidence 
that PEOPLE WANT TO PLEASE 
THEIR PALATES? 


Prior to the availability of conven- 
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Havors in nine colors and flavors, it 


was admittedly a tough job for any 
dairy to prepare flavored drinks in the 
plant. Due to the uncertainty of sales 


volume with any particular flavor it 
became rather unprofitable for a dairy 
to “put up” any more than one or two 


additional favors. Today, with an eye- 


appealing retail carton, offering nine 
different Havors at 
there 
the part of the milk industry to climb 


a truly economical 


price, need be no hesitancy on 


aboard this fast-moving bandwagon 


headed straight for new milk sales 
history. 

Does Junior or Jane like Grape? 
Fine, let them add it to their glasses 
of milk. How about Root Beer, Straw- 


el.: Townse: 
V. M. Scott 
56 Marietta § 
: tlanta, Ga. 
Tel.: Lamar 7 


ful! Here 
change the milk to the color and taste 


that the kids WANT! 


it is ready to immediately 


Why not help our consumers plea BASTROP, LA. 
KALAMAZOO, 3 


their palates, and (not so incidentally 


NORRISTOWN, 

get healthy as an after-thought, with 
“Milk Flavored to Your Taste?” ATLANTA GA. 
ee ; a } KaNsas crry, 

Let’s fight the big competition on 

equal terms! 

@ Intern 
How big would our gigantic ice from Pay 
cream industry be today if all we had on b 
. 7 Mis 7 ot 9 strictest 
ever offered the public was Vanilla’ te tees 


Flavors for milk offer our industry 4 
the profitable opportunity to take milk 
out of the “It’s good for you” class 
and place it quite into the 
“It's GOOD!" 


INTE 


smartly, 


category. 
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@ International Pure-Paks* are made 
from Papure?, the finest of food con- 
tainer boards, processed under the 
strictest quality control from the vir- 
gin forest to the finished product. 


SINGLE SERVICE DIVISION 
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More than just milk. One glance at 
the spotless International Pure-Pak 
Container tells them it’s the cleanest, 
purest milk they can buy. Your 
colorful advertising message identifies 
the container for repeat purchases. 

What's in it for v 

The trend is toward paper 
containers. Our 12 years of highly 
specialized service experience makes 
it easy for you to step up business. 
Prompt deliveries and convenient 
plant locations are in your favor. So is 
inventory control, the plan that’s 
geared to your consumer requirements. 
Our experienced staff of advertising 
and layout men will design your 
containers. They are printed on the 
latest, finest color presses. 

There’s more for your customers, more 
for you in an International Pure-Pak 
container ... look into it now! 
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This is the newly erected Single Service Container Plant at Kala- 


mazoo, Michigan. Additional new plants at Kansas City, Kansas, 
d Atlanta, Georgia, will soon augment our production facilities. 


PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK 17,N. ¥. ¢Trade Mark 


* Reg. by Excello Corp. of America 
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That rare intangible quality called leader- 
ship is the fundamental attribute that 
the modern foreman must possess. “Front 
office” cooperation is essential if the fore- 
man is to do his job well. The lines of 
communication between the policy makers 
and the foremen must be kept open. 
Herbert Searles, manager of Medo-Land 
Dairies in Mi la, Mont and the 
Medo-Land plant superintendent show 
one excellent method. 





The Foreman — Straw Boss or Leader 


OREMEN AND superintendents’ 
F voce positions have been envied 

in the past can be looked upon in 
a different light in the months ahead 
for never before has the task of good 
foremanship been so great as it will 
be during the present emergency. 


Strained nerves of workers, the ever 
present dangers of sudden warfare, 
the necessity of using many new and 
untried workers of every type and des- 
cription . . . all of these pressures are 
going to require maximum care in 
selection of foremen and superintend- 
ents in our dairy products manufac- 
turing plants. 


The old methods of selecting super- 
visors for their knowledge of materials 
and machines are becoming obsolete. 
The factors listed about plus high 
overhead and production costs, more 
tempermental workers, much higher 
payroll costs and the need for top- 
notch leadership demands a great deal 
of them today. Old methods are defin- 
itely out. 


In paragraphs to follow are sum- 
marized standards that need be ap- 
plied in selecting tomorrow’s foremen 
and superintendent; the best points 
selected from many cases studied. 


The number one job of today’s fore- 
man is production. He has to know 
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his machinery, its use and operation, 
supervisory control over production 
and how to blend the two important 
elements of workers and machines 
into a smooth operating unit. Being 
a good mechanic will not be enough. 


Such a man must have the spark 
of real leadership if he is to do his 
job satisfactorily in tomorrow's com- 
plex situation. He must possess a full 
knowledge of his job and be aware 
of his responsibilities. He must have 
the nature, background and temper- 
ment to be able to handle those re- 
sponsibilities successfully. 


The $50 a week foreman is a thing 
of the past; the requirements of the 
job demand the type of man whose 
services can command a salary of two 
to four times that amount and who 
will be worth every cent of it. 


Instruct and Lead 


Tomorrow's foreman will have to 
possess the ability to teach, to instruct 
and provide leadership. He will have 
to be able to adapt the many “green” 
employees we will be forced to hire 
and carry on that leadership in train- 


ing and instruction to the old timers. 


If the “old timers” 
are properly handled they can always 


at the same time. 


be of valuable assistance in adapting 


the new and untried employee to the 
job. 

There will be great need for th 
ability to spot plant 
methods that will require improve. 
ment as well as the ability to devise 
methods by which those improve. 
ments can be made at the lowest pos 


sible cost. 


A foreman or supervisor who does 
not possess a full and complete knowl 
edge of his job, of processes, equip- 
ment and machines, of modern meth- 
ods and technical skills, will be handi- 
capped in tomorrow’s operations. 


If he does not at present possess 
these skills he can well embark on an 
immediate program, either of his own 
volition or through company assist- 
ance, toward acquiring all of these 
skills that he must possess in order to 
do his job in the period ahead. 


In the plant where such super- 
vision is inadequate production costs 
will continue to rise and that will 
mean trouble of every kind and des- 
cription therein. 


Front Office Co-operation 


Tomorrow’s foremen will have to 
possess full front-office co-operation 
in handling their jobs and that co 
operation will have to consist of the 
establishment of a well rounded job 
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SAVE MONEY WITH 


HAYNES 


} DAIRY PLANT EQUIPMENT 









ROLL-EASY DOLLIES * ROLL-EASY CASTERS 
HAYNES TABLE CARTS + NO. 5 CAN CARTS 
HAYNES SNAP-TITE NEOPRENE GASKETS 


HAYNES EJ SQUARE and @ ROUND 
CARRY- BASKETS 


HAYNES RUBBER-COVERED (Neoprene) WRENCHES 





Stocked and sold by all leading jobbers 
of dairy machinery and supplies. Ask 
your jobber or write to us for illustrated 
bulletins and current prices. 


” * * 


HAYNES NO. 5 CAN CART—Handles 10-gal. cans 


with ease. Ball-bearing wheels with replaceable 
cushion rubber tires—safe, silent, easy. 
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HAYNES SNAP-TITE NEO- 
PRENE GASKETS—Stop leaks, 
protect fittings—designed to 


HAYNES TABLE CART—Sturdily built, rust-resisting cadmium- 
plated finish, with shelves of stainless steel or cadmium plated 


4 
steel. Mounted on Roll-Easy casters. be used over and over. 


_ 


THE HAYNES 


709 WOODLAND AVE. 
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ROLL-EASY DOLLY—Carries heavy loads with 
Available in 5 


standard as well as special sizes. 


perfect ease and safety. 





HAYNES CARRY-BASKETS—4 square and 4 
round for carrying 4 quart milk bottles. A 
business builder for retail route deliveries 
and a great convenience for store customers 
Welded steel construction with bright hard 
nickel finish. Packed 10 baskets to a carton. 
Baskets 


weigh only 9 and 10 ounces, 


respectively. 








HAYNES RUBBER COVERED 
WRENCH 
nick- 


Prevents denting, 


ing, scratching, marring. 


ROLL-EASY 
CASTER 
Built to meet exact- 
ing 
milk plant service. 


conditions of 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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training into 


will fit as the key 


instruction program 


which _ they 
executives. 
The program must prepare for pre 
liminary training and follow up in- 
struction in actual plant operations. 
The foreman or supervisor must have 


the ability to carry such a program 


through to completion and be given 
the executive help needed to make 
this easily adaptable to any firm’s 


present scheme of operations. 


Long experience and practice has 
that 


for improving methods will come di- 


proven some of the best ideas 
rectly from the men and women who 
work in the plant. Good foremanship 
know how to such 


must encourage 


ideas from every employee. It will 
require the ability to encourage such 
suggestions in order that the plant 
can make full use of its manpower, 
machines and materials. 

Current practice is showing that 


where foremen and supervisors are 
given a more detailed understanding 
of plant operation costs, they are in a 
much better position to bring about 


such improvements. 


A lack of knowledge of these costs 
has long been a serious handicap to 
even the best of foremen; many plant 
that it 
pays to recognize their foremen and 


executives are finding today 


supervisors as a definite part of the 
firm’s management personnel. No mat- 
ter how skilled a man may be he can 
accomplish very little unless he exer- 
cises control. Limiting foremen and 
supervisors to their supervisory role 
over our employees limits their ability 
to perform their tasks with maximum 
efficiency. 

Good foremanship today requires a 
skill in 
“straw boss” technique is obsolete. He 
must possess the ability to let each 
worker know how he or she is getting 


particular leadership; the 


along on his or her own particular job. 
He must have the good sense to be 
able to give a “pat on the back” to 
an employee whenever such recogni- 
tion is due and to withhold it for use 
only on those occasions when it has 


been duly merited. 


Constant Training Necessary 
The exercise of maximum efficiency 
at his job also requires that he be able 
to make the best use of each employ- 
That 
constant study and training of foremen 


ee’s native abilities. requires 
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ROUTEMEN—TAKE A LOOK 


accident deaths 
and injuries in the nation took a 
sharp jump last year over 1949, 
according to figures released to- 
day by The Travelers Insurance 
Companies. 


Automobile 


The report indicates that the 
1950 death toll of 35,500 is the 
greatest since 1941, peak year 
in highway and street deaths 
when 40,000 were killed. 


The injury total soared to a 
new all-time high of 1,799,800 
in 1950, displacing the previous 
high of 1,564,000 established in 
1949. The 1941 figure was 1.,- 
488,000. 


These statistics are highlights 
of “R.1.P.°”, seventeenth in the 
annual traffic safety 
booklets issued by The Travel- 


series of 


ers. The Hartford insurance firm 
maintains an accident statistics 
bureau which collects and ana- 
lyzes data from the 48 states 
and the District of Columbia. 


Among specific causes of 


deaths and injuries, excessive 
speed once again raised its rec- 
ord. “Speed took 13,300 lives 
last year. Speed caused 475,500 
injuries last year. Speed was the 
dreadful mistake made by one of 
every three drivers involved in 
accidents,” 


last year’s serious 


says the booklet. 


and supervisors. Such training must 
be a matter of self-teaching through 
study courses, attending general man- 
agement clinics, wider use of trade 
journals and textbooks on management 
and supervision and availing oneself 


of every opportunity to learn more. 


In the latter step the average fore- 
man or supervisor needs a great deal 
of help from plant management; help 
in providing opportunity for such 
study, aid in obtaining the “tools” re- 
quired for these efforts and full co- 
operation in making available to him 
all of the new knowledge of manage- 


ment and supervision that is almost 


daily being acquired in every indus-. 


try. 
It is not a one man job nor is it the 
sole responsibility of the foreman or 


supervisor alone; just as the AVErage 
employee in our plant must have th. 
help and guidance of the superintend 
ent so must the superintendent hay, 
the executive help and guidance thy 
the “front-office” alone can give, 


Just picking a man and turning hin 
loose on the job and then expecting 
that to end the responsibility of th 
“front-office” has become obsolete j 
good management. 


Good foremanship is an absolyy 


necessity today and it requires 
the right man for the job in the light 
of the problems of tomorrow as they 
will affect every phase of our indus. 
try. It will require a spirit of help and 
co-operation from management In 
further guidance and in providing this 
man with the tools and methods he 


needs to do a good job. 


Every issue of every business pape 
contains stories of new developments 
in management and supervision base 
on actual experience practices. Thes 
should be required reading and stud 
for every foreman or supervisor every 
where. 


Today's foremen and _ supervisors 
also need a good deal more knowl 
edge of the general business manage 
ment problems of the firm than wer 
required of yesterday's foremen and 


supervisors. 


Production control is rapidly becom- 
ing as great a responsibility of his post 
as it is of the executive management 


of the plant. Unless foremen and sv- ! 


pervisors have training in production 
control and general management prin- 
ciples, and unless they know and w- 
derstand how these problems are di- 
rectly applicable to their own sphere 
of influence, they cannot render max- 
imum efficiency at their own jobs. 


No firm can afford bad foremanship 


today for it may mean financial losses * 


tomorrow in the obviously more 


troubled period of the great emer- 


gency into which we are entering. 


The day of the foreman or super 
visor who was only an expert me- 
chanic and possessed just a little know 


how on the business of getting along 


with people is gone. He is as help- | 


less in handling today’s managemen' 
and supervision problems as the hunt- 
er who sets forth in quest of big game 


armed only with a water pistol! 
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Dr. Robert F. Holland and D1 
James C. White, both of the De- 
partment of Dairy Industry at 
Cornell University, conduct their 
question and answer column each 
month in the “Review.” Ques- 
tions should be addressed to 
either Dr. White or Dr. Holland, 
Department of Dairy Industry, 
Stocking Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Raw Versus Pasteurized Milk 


QUESTION—Could you give me 
some information on the use of raw 
milk; if it is O. K. to use for drink- 
ing when produced from a herd 
free of Bang’s disease? 

B. M., New York. 


ANSWER-If it is true that milk is 
nature’s most nearly perfect food, it 
must be said that nature’s method of 
delivery is the most nearly perfect 
milk-handling method. The calf gets 
his milk supply from gland to mouth, 
with no time element involved and a 
minimum opportunity for bacteria to 
grow. Unfortunately, most humans 
must accept a product which may 
have been handled under adverse con- 
ditions, held a relatively long time be- 
tween production and consumption, 
not properly and promptly cooled, and 
people who 


handled by may be 


sources of disease. and which may 
contain bacteria which can cause dis- 
ease in humans. Some of the organ- 
isms found in mastitis can make hnu- 
mans ill and we must not forget that 
while a herd may have been free from 
abortion at the time of testing, the 
cattle 


time. 


may become infected at any 
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INDUSTRY PROBLEMS 


In other words, testing animals fon 
Bang’s disease does not guarantee that 
the disease will not crop up later, al- 
though the testing certainly makes 
the chances of getting undulant fever 


from milk much more remote. 


The only way to be sure that raw 
milk does not contain infective organ- 
isms which might cause such diseases 
as septic sore throat, scarlet fever, 
typhoid fever, paratyphoid fever, dys- 
entery, and undulant fever is to ex- 
batch of milk for the 
kinds of bacteria present. Unfortun- 
ately, the analyses take a long time, 
so long that the milk would be spoiled 
know whether or 


amine each 


before we could 
not it is safe. This becomes especially 
important when we realize that it can 
be infected not only by the cow but 
by the milkers and others who may 


handle it. 


All of the which 
cause disease in man and which are 
carried in milk are destroyed by prop- 
It is possible that 
some poisons produced by bacteria 


organisms can 


er pasteurization. 


may not be destroyed; consequently 
it is important to produce as high a 
quality of raw milk as possible and to 
cool it promptly so that these poisons 
are not formed. 


The only safe milk is pasteurized 
milk; milk which is held at 143°F. for 
380 minutes continuously or held for 
15 seconds at 160°F. in approved 
equipment and cooled promptly to be- 
low 50°F. and placed in clean con- 


tainers without contact with raw milk, . 


workers’ hands, dirty equipment, wa- 
ter, or any other possible source of 
This 


disease-carrying bacteria. will 


be safe milk and it is the only kind 
milk which can be recommended fog 


human consumption. 


Descaling Can Washers 


QUESTION—About three months 
ago we changed over from city 
water to our own well water and 
we are now having trouble with 
lime building up in our can washer, 
Can you tell us how to remove this 
and if anything can be done to 
prevent it in the future. 


A. C. Y., New York. 


ANSWER-—Lime scale 
erally be removed from can washers 
by two methods, one slow and the 
other fast. The slow method is to be 


recommended because less damage to 


mav gen- 


the washer will occur and the results 
will be lasting. This method consists 
in first providing a soft water supply 
to the machine by the installation of a 
zeolite or other water-softening de- 
vice. In addition, a can-washing com- 
pound should be used that provides 
adequate amounts of sequestering ma 
terials (complex phosphates) to _pre- 
vent the precipitation of any hardness 
salts remaining in the water. Any of 
the good cleaner manufacturing com 
panies should be able to make proper 
The above 
further 


scale build-up, will slowly remove 


recommendations for you. 


combination will eliminate 
present accumulations, and will be the 


cheapest and best in the long run 


washer must be descaled 


If the 
quickly, the following procedure ma} 
be used: 


(a) Drain the wash solution tanks ‘ 


of the machine and clean them thor- 
oughly. 


b) Fasten all solution valves open 
so that the jets will function when the 


washer is operated. 


ce) Fill tank about 1/3 full of an 
acid cleaner solution made up accord- 
ing to the manufacturer’s directions 
All of the larger cleaner companies 
make these materials. Be sure strong 
acids contain inhibitors to protect the 
‘Please turn to Page 83) 
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Dr. C. E. Lawrence is 
a specialist in dairy  sci- 
ence and technology, on 
the staff of the G. P. 
Gundlach Company. The 























fact that a dairy scientist 
should be connected with 














an organization of special- 
ists in the sale of dairy 
products emphasizes the 
crucial nature of the sales- 
quality relationship. In 
this article Dr. Lawrence 
points out that there is 
work to be done. 






















































OST BUSINESS organizations 
MI find it good policy to audit their 
books periodically. A complete 

and thorough audit is very revealing. 


It brings to light many discrepancies 
and failures. 


Probably what is most important is 
that it helps the heads of organiza- 
tions to stop-gap practices that are 
hindering their operations, and re- 
place such practices with a program 
that will carry their businesses for- 
ward. 

It is with this thought in mind 
that we made an audit of some of 
the scorings made by the Dairy Manu- 
facture and Research Bureau staff 
during the year 1950. 

An audit was made of 31 milksheds, 
distributed over an area of 15 states. 

In this work, 480 samples were 
scored organoleptically. Three hun- 
dred and twenty-one of the samples 
were chosen from the plants’ 40 
storage rooms, and 159 of the sam- 
ples represented products purchased 
in grocery stores. 

In viewing the results of this audit, 
it is apparent that much sales resist- 


Dr. C. E. Laurence asks — 


How Good Are Our Products? 


ance offered by the product is the 
result of product quality influenced by 
haphazard workmanship, on the part 
of both the plant personnel and sales 
personnel. 


The following tells the story quite 
well: 

11 2/3% of the bottles scored were dirty 

5.62% of bottles scored, underfilled 

46.87% of bottles scored criticized because 

of flavor. 
40.8 % criticized because of texture. 

The above represents a clear pic- 
ture of product quality. The products 
were processed by dairies both large 
and small; independent and chain. It 
represents southern markets, eastern 
markets, mid-western markets, north- 
ern markets—areas where the dairy in- 
dustry is in its infancy, and _ areas 
that proudly boast of their dairying 
activities. 


The totals under the captions “Plant 
Samples” and “Store Samples” can- 
not be used to judge driver abuse 
with regard to flavor and texture. We 
might, however, notice the failure of 
the drivers to inspect the bottles by 
noting the percentage of bottles 


RESULTS OF SCORING DAIRY IN 31 MILK SHEDS 
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Heil designed and built the world’s first welded stainless steel 
milk tanks way back in 1927. Heil pioneered in refrigerated tanks 
too, and over ten years ago introduced one of the first units to 
employ the principle of direct expansion of ammonia against the 
inner shell of the tank. These first tanks were basically the same as 
the modern Heil Coolerized tanks and they are still in daily service. 

Heil was first with large (5-inch) knuckle radius curves on both 
inner and outer deep-dished heads, perfect drainage tank bottoms 
formed of one full-length longitudinal sheet, and many other 
important contributions to the industry. These developments are 
incorporated in Heil tanks as soon'as they are proven sound 
and keep Heil Coolerized tanks years ahead! 
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scored dirty and the percentage that 
were underfilled. 


The sharp increase in underfilled 
bottles found in store samples as com 
pared with plant samples is directly 
due to air contamination in the prod- 
uct at the plant, and by the time of 
delivery the air has expelled, result- 
ing in an underfilled product. 


This is particularly true of butter- 
milk, but it is true of all plants that 
are having difficulty with H.T.S.T. 
units. 


To judge driver abuse more closely 
we might compare the results found 
in the scoring of the whipping cream, 
as follows: 


Plant Samples 
13 1/3% oxidized 
flavor 
10% cooked flavor 
13 1/3% high acid 33 1/3% cooked 
flavor flavor 
0% lipase flavor 33 1/3% high acid 
3 1/3% bitter flav. 33 1/3% lipase flav. 
62 
62 


Store Samples 


‘3% thin body 
/3% air con- 
tamination 
33 1/3% plugged 
3 1/3% serum 
layer 


100% plugged 


The above not only reflects upon 
the transportation of the product and 
the conditions under which it was 
transported, but also reflects the abil- 
ity of the sales staff to judge the age 
of products and the need for replacing 
old products in the dealer’s place of 
business. 

The effects of heat shock and “cow- 
boy” drivers can also be seen in the 
results of the scoring of regular milk. 
These results follow: 

Plant Samples Store Samples 


10.28% dirty bottles 22.72% dirty bottles 
2.5 % underfilled 13.63% underfilled 


7.69% unclean 13.63% unclean 
2.5 % oxidized 13.63% oxidized 
2.5 % cooked 4.54% cooked 
10.28% high acid 13.63% high acid 


5.13% feed flav’r'd 9.00% feed 
2.5 % air contam- 13.63% air 


ination 21.2 % plugged 
2.5 % churned 15.55% churned 
5.13% plugged 13.63% medicinal 


It might be pointed out that the 
products scored from the plant cooler 
as “plugged” and “churned” are per- 
fect examples of returned milk from 
the routes being placed with the milk 
bottled that day to be sold the fol- 
lowing day. 


More emphasis is needed to be 
placed upon the proper inventory of 
returned milk in the cooler. Too often 
this milk is not segregated and finds 
its way back into the plant the second 
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day, and many times it is repeatedly 
returned to the plant, thus when the 
consumer sees the product it is not 
fit for consumption. 


One will note the results of air 
contamination due to plant processing 
by studying the percentage of bottles 
that were underfilled. 


Bottles containing milk that has 
been contaminated with air appear to 
be full as they leave the filler. After 
standing in the 40° storage room over 
night, some of the air is expelled and, 
consequently, the bottles are short, 
This, of course, is not noted in the 
milk that was scored from the plant 
samples. 


One important factor that should 
not be overlooked is the damage to 
the body and texture of the milk as 
indicated by the high percentage that 
was plugged and churned. 


The industry is spending thousands 
of dollars to inform the public of the 
dietary benefits of skim milk and 
related products. Much of this is 
wasted due to the type of products 
that are being sold because of care- 
less processing. 

There were no samples of skim 
milk, or low-fat milk, purchased from 
the grocery stores; however, we report 
below the results of scoring such milk 
taken from the plant coolers. 


PLANT SAMPLES 
27.27% dirty bottles 
9.09% unclean flavor 
18.18% high acid 
9.09% oxidized 
9.09% lipase 
9.09% plugged 
Any dairy that wishes to “win cus- 
tomers and influence purse strings” 
might consider the vast potential in 
selling exceptionally fine by-products 
~buttermilk, sour cream and cheese 
of excellence. 


The nation’s average sale of butter- 
milk per retail route is probably piti- 
fully low; however, by manufacturing 
a product of excellence, this average 
can be raised to wel] over 50 quarts 
per route. 


To date, the industry has in no way 
scratched the surface of the potential 
of sour cream sales. 

Although cottage cheese sales have 
greatly improved, there is still vast 
room for improvement. 

The by-product picture presented 
below should be explanation enough 








of why many dairies fail to enjoy the 
benefits of selling a goodly percentage 
of by-products. 


BUTTERMILK 


Plant Samples Store Samples 
15.75% dirty bottles 4.54% dirty bottles 


15.26% underfilled 24.54% underfilled 
bottles bottles 
5.26% metallic 4.54% metallic 
flavor flavor 
15.75% flat flavor 22.22% flat fdavor 
13.13% high acid 13.62% high acid 


2.63% oxidized 
2.63% cooked 


8.00% salty 
23.68% old 9.9% old 
5.26% putrid 2.27% putrid 
10.52% thin 28.00% thin body 
8.00% air 4.54% air 
5.26% heavy 4.54% heavy 
10.52% lumpy 22.22% lumpy 
2.63% plugged 
10.52% wheyed 13.62% wheyed 
8.00% grainy 4.54% grainy 
2.63% ropy 
2.47% medicinal 
4.54% lipase 
SOUR CREAM 
Plant Samples 
10.00% flat 


20.00% oxidized 
10.00% yeasty 
10.00% serum layer 
20.00% gassy 
20.00% lumpy 


COTTAGE CHEESE 


Plant Samples Store Samples 
3.3% dirty bottles 
6.6% underfilled 


9.09% lack salt 


24.24% high acid 22.22% high acid 

6.6% oxidized 5.50% oxidized 

9.9% cooked 

15.15% yeasty 11.11% yeasty 

9.09% too salty 

6.6% old 22.22% old 

6.6% wheyed 11.11% wheyed 

54.54% too firm 27.27% too firm 

24.24% curd not 11.11% not uniform 
uniform 

3.3% mushy 11.11% mushy 


The majority of the defects that 
have been shown in these products 
are without a doubt due to lack of 
employee education. There is abso- 
lutely no reason why any dairy should 
be offering for sale homogenized milk 
with a lipase flavor, and yet we find 
the following to be true of homogen- 
ized milk offered for sale in the 31 
milksheds : 

HOMOGENIZED MILK 


Plant Samples Store Samples 
16.27% dirty bottles 18.00% dirty bottles 


2.32% underfilled 6.89% underfilled 
11.62% unclean 6.89% unclean 
11.62% lipase 13.85% lipase 
13.95% cooked 10.31% cooked 
18.06% air 3.45% air 
13.85% high acid 
3.45% bitter 
13.85% feed 


The above was not detected with 
expensive laboratory equipment or de- 
(Please turn to Page 83) 
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For the past fifty years .. . ever since 
homogenization was first introduced 
. . . Gaulin Homogenizers have been 
the first choice of the Dairy industry. In 
fact, their preference proof has been 
attested by the fact that more Gaulin 
Homogenizers are used than all other 
makes combined. 


The reason . . . Gaulin Homogenizers 
meet the need of fast, economical 








homogenization. They assure the same 
uniform quality and flavor day in and 
day out. Rugged, dependable, pre- 
cision built, they give long life with 
little if amy maintenance. They are 
sanitary, easy to keep clean. 


Small or large producer, there’s a 
Gaulin Homogenizer to meet your 
specific gallonage requirements. See 
your jobber or write for information. 


Manton-Gaulin 


Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


49 GARDEN STREET, EVERETT 49, MASS. 


May, 1951 
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Jim Kluger, specialist in 
dairy accounting, conducts 
his exclusive column in the 
“American Milk Review” each 
month. If you have an ac- 
counting problem or simply 
an accounting question write 
to Mr. Kluger at Kapleau, 
Kluger & Company, 1414 
South Penn Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. He'll do his best to 
give you the straight dope. 














by multiplying column (3) by column 
(4). The sum of the products obtained 
thus in column (5) is the blend price 
based on class prices, while the 3.9% 
blend is the price adjusted from 4% 
to 3.9% at a butterfat differential of 5 


cents per 1/10 of 1% (one point). 


the butterfat method of’ ac- 


counting, the butterfat in each class is 


Under 


priced rather than the rpoduct pounds. 


For example: 





the volume method will always yield 
blend than the 


The degree of standardiza- 


a lesser butterfat 
method. 
tion of class I milk is the major facto) 


blend, all 


other factors remaining constant. In 


governing the resultant 
the illustrations, milk purchased at a 
butterfat test of 3.9% was sold at a 
test of 3.7%. Under the butterfat 
method of accounting, as the sales 
test decreases from the intake test, the 
blend price will tend to decrease in 








now 


(1) (?) (3) (4) (5) (S) (6) (7) ) 
Butterfat Butterfat 1% Class Contribution 
Utilization Product Ibs. Test Pounds sed % Used Price to Blend 
QUESTION NO. 1—Can you set me Class J 100,000 2.7 14.800 75.9 75.9 85.50 €4.18 
c * } 1 0.008 a 1.500 7 7 1.00 I 
straight on accounting for milk and HI 10.000 
e ° se * 1 0 1.0 0 ny, a4 
pricing it on a blended utilization 
under the volume method of ac- pauaee sai 19.500 100.0 100.0 $5.14 ) 
counting and the butterfat method. "Blend price per ev $5.14 : 
9 slend price ] 
ISWER NO. 1—The terms “volume” _ ee, 
\N ER 4 Phe ‘i — lo the utilization in column (2) are direct proportion because of the lesse1 ) 
ace ing < “butterfat) accounting . , 
eee: ne pone 4 : rn applied the butterfat tests in column amount of butterfat used in class J 
“an just whi 1ev imply. On a Q\ © ; 
oad sedi 4 ; pes gi Pp" 1 ski (3). The products, column (4), are the Under the volume method, the degree 
> basis, . cream, al im ; HAE 
— kak te eer , ” r butterfat pounds disposed of in each of class I standardization will not ef 
are acc > actual product kets tie ae 
= tegpniey “tie ‘ a . : 3 ‘ classification. The contribution of each fect the blend, again, all other factors | 
; rice ‘ *T -, ac . . _ 
sere, « -— = ——_ class to the blend is found by multi- remaining constant. 
‘or “or example, assume you j ° ee 
cordingly. ip lleggens cap darguath " plying column (5) by column (6). The many marketing orders in ef 
received 500,000 pounds of raw milk Sask este ‘tele see | federal 
z P ° ec oday, OTN state an ederal, 
at a butterfat test of 3.9%, and used it In these two illustrations the same : ee Oe 
fs é; apply some variation of one or the 
as in column (2): class prices were used, applied to ' cal 
other methods, or a combination of 
(1) (2) (3) ) (3) both, in pricing farmers’ milk. The , 
Utilization Product tbs. % Used §% Class Price Contribution to Blend ’ 
phaeniage? secrayeien Segoe seg ca ae examples above are considerably over- 
R paveee 10.00 1.0 +4 simplified, in that the “other factors” 


Ss 10,004 


by no means remain constant in any 


an. nn 100.00 tI practical case. In practice, the rela- 


iii } i tionship of butterfat differentials in 
p the various classes have considerable 
impact on the end result, as many 


This is a simple blend calculation, identical operations. Under the vol- dealers have found out to their some- 


assuming a fixed price or value for 


ume method of accounting, a blend times amazed sorrow. In the illustra- ‘ 
butterfat in all classes. Column (4) in price of $5.07 results; while under tions, these practical, but extraneous, 
the illustration is the basic class price the butterfat method, the resultant factors were eliminated in order to 


$5.09, both for 3.9% milk. 
From this, it must not be implied that 


for 4% milk in each of the respective blend is demonstrate the basic difference be- 


classifications. Column (5) is obtained 


tween the two methods of accounting. 
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RETURNLINE CAN WASHER 


Featuring THE 150° 


DUMPING ARRANGEMENT 
CHECK these Features 


The 150 degree dump pro- 
vides easier, faster oper- 
ation providing longer drain- 
ing time for each can. 



















Partition separates cleaning 
from sterilizing stations. 





Saves costly space and labor. 


Provides maximum visual in- 
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PROBLEMS 


When acidity tests on whey are 
made to determine the correct time to 
cut the curd, it is important that the 
whey sample be clear and free from 
curd particles. Such particles tend to 
increase the apparent acidity of the 
sample. Furthermore, the whey sam- 
ple should be taken directly from the 
curd and not from the surface. Secure 
the whey sample by pipetting samples 
of coagulated curd into a cream test 
bottle and centrifuging it. Then pour 
off the clear whey and measure a 9- 
gram (8.8 ml.) sample for the acidity 
test. 

8. Cooking the curd — Numerous 
procedures can be followed for cook- 
ing cottage cheese curd. However, it 
is important not to heat the curd so 
rapidly as to form a tough film on the 
outside which prevents the rapid 
movement of whey from the interior 
of the curd. Moreover, the heating 
should not be so slow as to permit 
excess acidity to develop. Even though 
the curd is cut at the correct acidity, 
the cheese can be injured by the de- 
velopment of excess acid during cook- 
ing. Some acid development during 
heating is desirable, however, as it 
helps to remove the whey from the 
curd. An approximate .05% increase 
in acid between cutting and heating 
to 105°F. is desirable. After a tem- 
perature of 105°F. is reached, no 
further development of acidity occurs. 
Most starter cultures become inactive 
in producing acid above 105°F. 


A longer time is required to reach 
105°F. when the overnight set is used 
than when the 5-hour method is fol- 
lowed. Hence, operators should know 
how much acidity is developed. 

It is sometimes desirable to add 
water to aid in cooking. It is particu- 
larly helpful when too much acid has 
developed before cutting or during 
cooking. 

The curd should not be vigorously 
stirred at any time if a uniform par 
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IN THE PRODUCTION 
OF COTTAGE CHEESE 


By S$. L. TUCKEY 


Department of Food Technology 


University of Illinois, Urbana 





The article that follows is the 
second installment of an ex- 
haustive study into the prob- 
lems surrounding the production 
In the first 


installment Professor Tuckey 


of cottage cheese 


discussed quality of milk, com- 
position of milk, proper pasteur- 
ization, culture control, manu- 
facturing procedures, coagulat- 
ing agents, and cutting acidity. 
In this 


methods, washing procedures 


second part cooking 


and standardization of fat are 
considered. 











ticle size is to be maintained. That is 
the only way to assure uniformity in 
body and texture of the cheese. The 
curd from the 5-hour set is firmer than 
the overnight set at cutting time and 
hence can be handled sooner. 


Cooking temperature will vary be- 
tween 110° and 120°F. 


Matting of curd during cooking is 
troublesome and is usually caused by 
insufficient acid formation. 


Shattering of the curd during cook- 
ing is usually due to the development 
of excess acidity before or during 
cooking. 

The finished cottage cheese should 
be meaty in texture, similar to the 
body and texture of a ripe peach. It 
should be possible to pull a curd par- 
ticle apart like a firm gel. No whey 
pockets should be visible. Yet it should 
be possible to smooth the curd down 
on the tongue without noticing any 
mealiness or toughness. 


9. Washing the curd—The purpose 
of washing the curd is to remove the 
whey and produce a mild-flavored 
cheese. The wash water also firms the 
curd and cools it. 

The temperature of the first wash 
water should be 85° to 90°F. Water 
at this temperature will remove the 


whey from the interior of the curd 
particle. Use about the same volume of 


water as there was skimmilk in the vat 


The second washing should be at 
approximately 70°F. 

The third washing should be at 40 
to 50°F. Hold the water on the curd 


about 20 minutes each time. 


Some water is alkaline in reaction 
due to the addition of alkaline com 
pounds for treatment purposes. In 
such cases the sodium caseinate that 
is formed will cause the curd to soften 
Under extreme conditions the water 
may cause the curd to become trans- 
lucent like tapioca. Acidifying the 
wash water with citric acid will pre 
vent this defect from occurring. 


10. Creaming the cheese — Adding 
the dressing to the curd immediately 
after draining off the wash water helps 
to retain the desirable meaty texture 
of the curd—that is, if the curd is not 
air-dried before the cream is added. 
The undesirable effect of air-drying is 
more noticeable in rennin curd than in 
acid-coagulated curd. 


Creamed cottage cheese is more per- 
ishable than the dry curd. Therefore 
the curd should be thoroughly cooled, 
and only cold dressing should be add 
ed. All containers or utensils coming 
into contact with the dressing or with 
the creamed cheese should have been 
previously sterilized. The packaged 
cream cheese should be refrigerated 
The dressing adds the desired fat con 
tent to the cheese, and it may also add 
extra solids. The creamed cheese must 
contain at least 4.0% butterfat and not 
more than 80.0% moisture. 


If the curd is to be creamed im- 
mediately, it should contain 78.5% to 
79.0% moisture. Under these condi- 


tions 35 pounds of dressing mix which 


‘ contains 13% butterfat and sufficient 


salt to produce 1.1% salt in the fin- 
ished cheese is added to 63.9 pounds 
of dry curd. This will finish 4.5% but- 
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terfat. The dressing should be made 
from freshly pasteurized cream and 
homogenized at 2,000 pounds pres- 
Thirteen percent dressing con- 
20.8% T.S. 
79.2% moisture. The following figures 


sure. 
tains approximately or 
show the method of calculating the 
theoretical T.S. in 13% dressing: 13% 
fat (100—13) Q%. 


On the other hand, if the dry curd 
contained 81% moisture, then a richer 
dressing would need to be added in 
order that the finished cream cheese 
80% 


ap- 


would contain not more than 


moisture. Under this condition, 
proximately a 14% fat dressing should 
The following calculations 


be used. 


illustrate the condition: 


t 


63.9 ib 19% T.S 12.14 Ib 
0 lb 14 fat 4.90 Ib 
0 lb x 4 ”.70 lb 
(100 14 sé ’ 7.74 
1.1 Ib 8 1.08 1 
20.82 Ib 
Therefore the creamed _ cheese 


would show 79.18% moisture. 


a8 
The cottage cheese should be tested 
fat 
method 


Testing cottage cheese for fat— 


extrac- 
Babcock 
method. The regular Babcock method 


tor either by an ether 


tion or a modified 


gives low results. Use a modified 
method in which ammonium hydrox- 
ide and n-butyl alcohol destroy the 
fat emulsion. and then use sulphuric 
acid to complete the liberation of fat. 
A slight modification in the Pennsy]- 
vania method seems to be satisfactory: 
Weigh 9 grams of the well mixed sam- 
ple of creamed cottage cheese into a 
50 ml. beaker (use a Waring blender 
or similar mixer for mixing curd and 
dressing). Add 2 ml. of concentrated 
ammonium hydroxide. Mix thoroughly 
Add 3 


Mix completely 


by stirring with a glass rod. 
ml. n-butyl alcohol. 


with glass rod for 2 or 3 


minutes. Add 
9 ml. dilute sulphuric acid (34 + | 
water) and mix thoroughly. Pour con- 
milk test bottle. 


beaker with 9 ml. concentrated sul- 


tents into Rinse 
phuric acid (sp. gr. 1.82-1.83) Proceed 
as for testing mix by the Pennsylvania 
method. Add glymol and multiply the 
reading by two. 

CREAM CHEESE—PER CENT 1 
Mojonnier 


Babcock 35.0 
Penn. (modified) 36.0% 


AT 


COTTAGE CHEESE—PER CENT FAT 


Sample 1 2 3 4 
sabcock 4.0 
Penn. (modified) 4.5 3.40 5.00 4 
Mojonnier 3.42 5.06 4 
52 


HOMOGENIZED COFFEE CREAM 


Mojonnier 21.0 
Penn 21.0% 
Babcock 20.5 


12. Storage of curd—Cottage cheese 
curd will retain its desirable meaty 
body characteristics if stored in 3%, 5%, 
or 8% brine solution. The higher con- 
centrations of salt must be used when 
the curd is stored for longer than two 
weeks. The temperature should be 40 
F. or below. The brine must com- 
If the curd 
floats in the brine, the cheese will be 


pletely cover the curd. 


come moldy on the surface. Floating 
curd indicates incomplete removal of 
whey. Many plants use milk cans for 
brine storage of cottage cheese. 

If the curd is stored in 5% or 8% 
brine for 4 to 6 weeks, prepare the 
- 


fat 


s.n.f 


supplied by the cheese 

supplied by the 
supplied by the dr 

solids not fat) 

solids in 


dressing 


essing 
1 
Sait 


total solids 


curd as follows: Drain off the brine, 
wash the curd in 40° F. water; drain 
the wash water; add the dressing mix 


containing no salt. 


Freezing the curd is not a satisfac- 
tory method of storing cottage cheese 
After the 
frosted, it is very dry, crumbly, and 


curd. frozen curd is de- 


mealy . 


Many plants store the dry curd for 
a limited time in covered containers 
before creaming. Dry curd keeps bet- 
ter than creamed cheese; however, 
this curd upon creaming tends to be 


mealy—that is, it contains coarse par- 














meen 
“COULD YOU LET ME HAVE ENOUGH MILK TO 
TAKE A BATH IN—OUR WATER IS CUT OFF!” 


that do not smooth 
on the tongue. That condition exists 
to a greater extent in cottage cheese 


made with rennin than in the 


ticles down 


acid- 
type curd. Adding 1% to 1.5% salt to 
the dry curd when it is stored in con. 
tainers reduces the mealiness. 


13. Bacterial spoilage — Creamed 
cottage cheese is a very perishable 
product, particularly if it is a mild. 
flavored cheese with a low acid copn- 
centration and a pH of 5.1 or above, 
Many more organisms will grow at a 
pH of 5.1 or above than below this 
acidity. Yeasts and molds grow read- 
ily on acid cheese, but the organisms 
which are strongly proteolytic and 
which grow at 50°F. and below tend 
to be inhibited by acid in the cheese. 


Pseudomonas fragi is a very trouble- 
for it 


creamed cottage cheese at 50°F. and 


some organism, grows on 
below. It hydrolyzes the cheese, pro- 
ducing a gel-like curd; a pronounced 
fruity odor is developed, as well as a 
yellow to brown slime on the surface 


of the cheese. 


Elliker at Oregon State College iso- 
lated some organisms from a water 
supply which a dairy plant used for 
washing cottage cheese. These organ- 
isms were responsible for producing 
a gelatinous type of curd after 2-4 
days in storage at 45°-50°F. He iden- 
tified the organism as Alcaligenes and 
Pseudomonas species. It was de- 
termined that a pH of 5.0 or lower in 
the curd mass and hypochlorite treat- 
ment of the water were necessary in 
order to inhibit the growth of these 


organisms. 


Coliform-type organisms in cottage 
and cream cheese indicate an insani- 
tary condition of the processing equip- 
ment. They may therefore be used as 
an index of the sanitary practices in 


the plant. 


Some markets require less than 10 
coliform organisms per gram of cheese. 


Cheese flavored with vegetables and 
fruits tend to be more subject to spoil- 
age by microorganisms than is plain 
creamed cheese. 

However, following a strict routine 
of plant inspection, sterilization of 
equipment, and proper pasteurization 
of the milk supply, and practicing san- 
itary production techniques will help 
to reduce to a minimum spoilage prob- 
lems due to microorganisms. 
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OUTPUT PER MAN-HOUR 











How Engineered Production 
Points to 
.--Planned Maintenance 


No plant can achieve Engineered Production with- 
out a well-planned, continuous maintenance pro- 
gram. With new equipment, materials and man- 
power in short supply, your planned maintenance 
program should be underway now. To help get 
started, send for up-to-date maintenance manuals on 
your Superplate or other Cherry-Burrell equipment. 


Mail the coupon today 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


General Sales and Executive Office: 
427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES 
OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 
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“Greater output per man-hour—that’s what you get 


with Engineered Production. For instance, look at the 
advantages it can bring to your heating, cooling or 
Shortime pasteurizing operation: 

Using scale models and proved engineering prin- 
ciples, your Cherry-Burrell Branch Engineer can show 
you how the dependable, compact, easy-to-clean 
Superplate can give you continuous, increased pro- 
duction that means a more efficient plant-wide opera- 
tion. And while production is increasing, costs are 
going down. Superplate brings you lower water, 
steam and refrigeration costs—less maintenance — 
occupies less floor space—all at a lower investment. 

Like all your Engineered Production plans for the 
future, Superplate can grow with demand —capacity 
may be easily increased without losing your original 
investment. 

Make plant-wide Engineered Production your goal 
for 1951. Discuss your plans now for the future before 
critical material and equipment shortages postpone 
them indefinitely. Ask your Cherry-Burrell Repre- 
sentative to help you achieve greater output per 
man-hour, at lower cost for increased profit. 


Cherry-Burrell Corporation 
Dept. 102, 427 W. Randolph Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


( Send Superplate & Engineered Production booklets 
C] Send Maintenance Manual on 








Making Up Cash Payroll 
Simplified By New Methods 


Trained Help Is Still a Key Factor 
But Modern Techniques Are Big Help 


By KELEY KERN 


HE MAKING UP and distribu- 
‘Ta of a cash milk plant payroll 

steadily becomes a job of greater 
importance. It requires a maximum 
in accuracy, efficiency and speed, par- 
ticularly since the milk industry pay- 
roll has become involved with innum 
erable deductions, both fixed and vari- 
able. Trained help in this work is 
naturally a key factor in making the 
job satisfactory to every one. In addi- 
tion to trained personnel the use of 
improved methods and techniques can 
speed up the work of the office and 
surround it with protective measures 
and safeguards. 


One of the troublesome features of 
milk plant cash payroll preparation is 
the denominating of the individual 
employee net amounts into the re- 

coins 
In this 


denominating process, steps are sim- 


quired number of bills and 


needed to fill each envelope. 
ple and usually follow along these 
lines: 

From the payroll sheets or register 
on which is shown all of the payroll 
data, the clerk prepares the individual 
pay envelopes. These envelopes are 
then individually broken down for the 
necessary bills and coins to equal the 
total. 


these bill and coin requirements on a 


net pay The operator records 
small machine called the Denominator. 
When the amounts for all of the en- 
velopes have been recorded on. this 
machine the individual bill and coin 
totals are transferred to a currency slip 


and converted to dollars and cents. 


This total should then agree with 
the net payroll amount—in this way 
proving that the individual payroll 
envelopes have been both written up 
This 


currency slip serves as the order on 


and denominated accurately. 


the bank for the payroll makeup. 
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In many cases, the larger payrolls 
are denominated and balanced out by 
departments or sections so that re- 
checking will be minimized when 
necessary to locate errors in envelopes 
With patience the 


operator will find that certain com- 


or denominating. 
binations of units can be struck si- 
multaneously to record frequently re- 
curring amounts, i.e., 40c by striking 
the 25c, 10c and 5c registers; 8c by 


striking the 5c, 2c and Ic registers. 


The standard denominator includes 
in addition to the more common de- 
nominations, a register for 2c, $2 and 
$20 and the 12 unit machine includes 
in addition a $50 register. Many pros- 
pective users wonder why a 2c unit 
is included when there is no 2c coin 
and others believe that they do not 
need the $2, $20 and $50 units since 
they do not include bills of these de- 


nominations in their pay envelopes. 


DENOMINATOR CURRENCY SLIP 
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$50.00 
20.00 
| 10.00) 
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Making up the cash payroll can be mate. 
rially simplified with proper equipmen, 


These units have been added to th 
payroll denominator as time savin 
features and to reduce the number 
strokes required to denominate « 
tain payroll amounts. Any amow 
$4 or $9 wou 
require 4 strokes on the lc or $1 wit 


ending in 4c or Qe, 


if the 2c and $2 units were not j 
cluded. Likewise large dollar amoun 
are more quickly denominated by th 
use of the $20 and $50 registers, 1 
record $90, one stroke on the $3 
register and 2 on the $20 register suf 
fices whereas without these two regis 
ters it would require 9 strokes on th 
$10 register. 

Of course, it is not necessary to us 
these large bill denominations in filling 
the envelopes. The total of the $5 
and $20 registers are converted int 
$10 bills at the time the unit total 





are transferred to the currency sli 


It takes much less time to conver 


these special unit totals for the entire | 


payroll than to record the extra strokes 
required on each individual pay en 
velope. The time saved by use of 
these special units in denominating 
payrolls will, in a very short time 
more than pay for the cost of the ad 
ditional units. 


Making up the payroll after all, is 


one of those usually bothersome jol 
constantly being complicated by legal 
and other factors which enter int 
paying off workers today in nearly al 
lines of business and activity. Sine 
the function involves CASH, the need 
for accuracy is of special importanet 
and since the job is a routine one, and 
“dead weight,” its cost in time must 
be kept to a minimum. It is certainly 
not an easy job to accomplish both 
objectives on a large and varied pay 


roll. 
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in filling 
the $51 There's no doubt about it . . . you can make money in the 
ted int half pint business. And the Buck MINI Half Pint Bottle is 
it totes designed to help you make it. Scientific engineering has 
icy slip , , , 
calala made this a lighter bottle that is actually stronger because 
° eatin it absorbs shock instead of resisting it. Dairy operators 
| strokes everywhere are finding the MINI Half Pint is faster and 
putes? easier to handle... has a greater trip life... assures lower 
bent: plant loss... and this all adds up to lower operating costs. 
t time The attractive appearance of the MINI Half Pint makes a 
the ad big hit with customers, too. 

, Why not capitalize on the advantages the Buck MINI 
r all, Is 
aur Half Pint offers and make plans now for large contract 
yy legal and school business? 
er int 
arly all 
ear THE IMPROVED SHOULDER DESIGN is another SEND FOR A SAMPLE and full information 
e€ necu 
‘ahi feature of these bottles. It provides a convenient, about the Buck MINI Half Pint Bottle... you'll 
ina: gill safe grip... acts as a guide on capping machines see why dairy operators say it’s the greatest ad- 
o mut ... forms a stop in washer pockets. vance in milk containers in years. 
ertainl 
e ios | THE BUCK GLASS COMPANY port AVE. AND LAWRENCE ST. + BALTIMORE 30, MD. 
ec pay- e . . 

Onginators of the Square Milk Bottle 
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Materials Shortage Poses Threat 


Problems of Supply and Equipment Firms Have Ominous Note — 


Short Milk Supply Seen By Association At 


EFLECTING deep concern over the crucial steel 
R shortage that threatens serious curtailment of dairy 

processing equipment and supplies, the 32nd annual 
meeting of the Dairy Industries Supply Association heard 
industry and world problems discussed by a series of 
recognized authorities. The meeting was held at New 
York’s famed Hotel Commodore, late in March. From the 
opening speech by President K. L. Wallace through the 
closing address by Dr. Grayson Kirk, Acting President of 
Columbia University, the specific relationship of the dairy 
equipment and supply industry to the great national and 
international events now unfolding was presented with 
verve and authority. 


Pointing out that “It is unfortunate that large num- 
bers of dairy processors throughout the nation are not 
aware of how imminent is the crisis in equipment produc- 
tion because of the scarcity of raw materials,” DISA pres- 
ident K. L. Wallace called upon members of the associa- 
tion to bend every effort to “awaken dairy processors gen- 
erally to the crisis that confronts them.” 


Mr. Wallace declared that 1951 would probably be 
a year of increased demand for dairy products in the face 
of a 2 or 3% decline in milk production. The speaker said 
that the probable decline in production would be due to 
the growing labor shortages on the farms due to compe- 
tition from industry and the drafting of farm boys. Sec- 
ond, farmers are shifting to other more profitable lines of 
farm products, such as beef cattle, hogs, and grain, each 
requiring less labor than milk for their production and 
whose prospective selling prices in relation to parity enjoy 
a price advantage over manufactured milk prices. Third, 
the dairy cow population is expected to be down in 1951 
due to depletion of herds from the above causes. As an 
example, the high price of beef is tempting many farmers 
to slaughter dairy animals. 


Fourth, older dairy men are the rule in most milk 
sheds. Such men are not physically able to expand pro- 
duction and instead are more apt to cut down in the num- 
ber of cows milked. In some cases they are selling out 
entirely, either retiring or shifting to beef production. 

Mr. Wallace presented a brief analysis of the problems 
confronting each segment of the dairy supply and equip- 
ment industry. The question of raw materials was the 
dominating factor in each case. Crucial area, according to 
the DISA president, was the equipment manufacturing 
industry. Here, growing shortages of stainless steel, car- 
bon steel, copper, and aluminum, which will apparently 
get worse before they get better, have created serious 
problems. 
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Annual Meeting 


Another problem confronting the supply and equi 
ment industry, Mr. Wallace declared, was the matte; 
price. He cited the case of ingredients manufacturers, 


“Ingredients manufacturers,” he said, “use as the 
basic raw materials such items as fresh fruit flavoring 
pieces of fresh fruit, flour for baked goods, imported ¢ 
coanut, nuts and oils and the prices on many of thes 
items have not yet been frozen. Yet the price of the man 
facturer’s finished product is frozen. Take just one exa 
ple—chocolate coating for ice cream bars. Cocoanut | 
which forms from 40 to 60 per cent of the coating ha 
almost doubled in price.” 


Mr. Wallace paid tribute to the work of the Esse 
tiality and Task Committees in presenting the industry 
case in Washington. 


Spokesman for each individual commodity group out 
lined the situation in relation to their particular con 
modity. 


L. N. Lucas, The Bastian-Blessing Co., Inc.—To sw 
it all up, point-of-sale products will still be produce 
barring an all-out shooting war; some substitutions will bk 
necessary. Even though production will continue, it a 
pears quantity may be lessened and profits appreciative) 
reduced. 


D. R. Parfitt, Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Com-| 


pany, Inc., reporting for Containers Commodity Group 
“The glass milk bottle industry is in good position t 


handle reasonable demand for current styles of milk bot- | 





Carl A. Wood, Cherry-Burrell Corporation and K. L. Wallace, 
Walker-Wallace Ltd. of Toronto were elected Vice-president ond 
President respectively of the Dairy Industries Supply Association. 
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RICE & ADAMS POWER CONVEYORS 
Whether you handle cans, crates, 








bottles, tubs, cartons, or other pack- 

\ ages, R&A power conveyors are 

adaptable to your requirements. 

pm . S¥ Equipped with specially developed 

a “ie / Helgor chain links of unusual 
ittey = . \\ ALA ; tough 4 
mas Positive Washing Action=the lish @/, Learning 

se “Rising Jet” feature of Rice & Adams 





voring Can Washers—has proved to 


ted ¢ 











vf thes thousands of dairymen the quality 
e mali and effectiveness of Rice & Adams 
© eXal 
anut | design and engineering. All 
ting ha . ° e 
R&A equipment is built to meet 
. specific requirements . . . to RICE & ADAMS STAINLESS STEEL WEIGH 
_ TANKS AND RECEIVING VATS equipped 
idustry help you do a better job faster. for hand, air, (manual) automatic 
air or electric operation. R&A 
Here are a few examples: Weicu Tanks and Exuipticay Re- 
oup out cEIvING VaTs are all-welded con- 
! struction—inside and outside seams 
ar con are ground smooth and polished 
and conform to all 3A sanitary 
standards, 
To su 
roduce 
5 will b 
e, it ap-j 
ciativel 
ig Com 
Group 





sition t RICE & ADAMS CASE WASHERS set new 

nilk bot: | standards of performance: High- 

. pressure, chisel-shaped cutting jets; 

Outside Wash for pre-wash pressure soak; R&A dou- 

Cans and Covers ble safety strainers which trap de- 
bris inside the strainers; thorough 
rinsing and cooling, 





RICE & ADAMS equipment can help you 
to keep operating costs down. Write for catalogs today. 





RICE & ADAMS ROTATING BRISTLE BRUSH 
MACHINE is designed specifically for 
small lots of extra-hard-to-clean 
cans. Brushes expand inside cans, 





Equipment Division ® PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY, INC. scouring neck, breast, sides, and 
Wallace, Buffalo 17, New York bottoms; bristle brushes scour the 
Jent and Equipment en Say eee ne outside; hot water rinse and steam 
ociation. jets. Motor-operated. 
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tles in 1951 and 1952, with productive capacity available 
for nominal increases.” 


Manufacturers of paper milk containers report ex 
panded productive capacity with no immediate shortages 
in sight. 


Manufacturers of caps, hoods and closures report that 


increases in demand are expected. The government, hav- Roy E. Cairns, Waukesha 
ing recognized the essentiality of packaging fluid milk ee ee 
will, they believe, provide the reauired aluminum, cello- Dairy Industries Supply 
phane, black plate and paper in sufficient quantity. Association at the an- 


nual meeting. 
Manufacturers of wire crates say that there has been 
a definite increase in their business, although they are 
currently hampered by shortages of steel and zinc, for 
neither of which is there a substitute. Manufacturers of 
wood crates believe only a slightly increased demand will 
exist for their product in the coming year. 





“In the matter of filtering materials, there is a definite 


Manufacturers of milk cans have been assigned the [ : é ; 
shortage of chemicals. Cotton is available for filters, by 


rating DO-45 for use in securing steel, and 7,800 tons eee ae hited . net oe 

7 . ‘ . : ~ the price is quite high, and some serious pricing inequiti 

have been allocated for them in the first half of 1951. P 4 “a I quits 
remain to be solved. 


Manufacturers of paper containers, cups, cartons, etc., R. D. Britton, Wisner Mfg. Corp., for Jobbers: “Job 


report that while there is no present paper shortage, there bers realize only too well that our very existence depemb 


may be a prospective one soon. Further, they say that 
such items as adhesives, paraffin, packing material and 
maintenance material are in uncertain supply and for them 


upon the success of the other groups in obtaining material 
so that we may have something to sell. We realize th 
problem is serious and for this reason we offer our service 


there are no substitutes. ; Os aes 
in every way possible. 


G. WwW. Willits, Johnson and Johnson, Filter Products Robert Rosenbaum, David Michael & Co.. Inc. fe 
Division, for General Commodities and Service Group: Ingredients Group: 

“Paper required for gaskets in 1950 is presently un- Most pressing short-range problem is that of co 
available from mills, mainly because of shortage of sul- tainers. Another perplexing situation is caused by having 
phur needed for sulphite used in gaskets. the price of our finished product frozen, yet the price d 


a ae , a our raw materials unstabilized. 
Flooring manufacturers can’t find the requisite five- 


ply paper bags they need for packaging their products. We are suffering from a number of shortages, par 


‘ ticularly citic acid and vanilla beans; and chocolate and 
Metal sponge manufacturers face larger demand than : 


ever but shortagages in bronze, packing material, etc., are 
hampering them. C. E. Giasser, The Diversey Corp., for Chemicals and 
Refrigerants Group: 


cocoa seem likely to pose similar problems soon. 





“Brush manufacturers are facing increasing shortages 























of brass, aluminum, and special materials, although none “The most serious present bottleneck in refrigeratior 
has yet reported any critical shortage. apparatus is steel for construction of cold storage rooms 
. - : and copper for use in coils and piping.” Vy, 
Manufacturers of advertising materials and devices ,' PE , Pipe fal 
are experiencing slight difficulty in obtaining paper boards, D. G. Colony, Manton Gaulin Mfg. Co., Inc., f ( if 
shipping cartons and cases, nails, etc. Foil materials are Processing and Handling Equipment and Components 4 
slated for prohibition, and chrome likewise. (Please turn to Page 77) attenti 
or Crac 
nance : 
lay For Your Products! || = 
a or r Ss. ' 
play our oquc “om 
ane : i « 
Beautiful NEW display chan- 'P.D.’ 
They ; 
nels, and full color cards in y 
sets of three, making a dis- 
= play set 52” long. Over 50 
Just right for the food store Dairy Department. : Moderniz 
Each display can feature your brand name. food and dairy product cards Write tod 
G. P. GUNDLACH & CO, ~*~ re | 
e . . ‘ "PD." Py 
“Servants to the Dairy Industry” with your sales program. Valve fee 
BOX “A” CINCINNATI 3, OHIO alld 
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A AUKESHA “P.D.” Pumps, made completely 








Jum 


a= Sanitary Pump 





ym ld 


’ Waukesha P. D. 


CORROSION-RESISTANT 


“Waukesha 
Metal” 


NO PEELING PAINT 
NO REFINISHING COSTS 





New One-Piece O-RING SANITARY SEALS eliminate 
TEN former parts — Save cleanup time. 


Positive Displacement, Twin-Blade Impellers provide 
Non-Agitating, Non-Aerating Pumping. 


Heavy Duty Ball Bearings for longer service. 


New Adjustable Ball Feet with high clearance for easy 
floor sanitation. 


New Time Savings in Sanitation — no cracks or crevices 
inside or outside. 


Available in V-Belt, GEARHEAD, Reeves, or U. S. Variable 
Speed models, all with or without the Vented Cover. 


*P.D.—Positive Displacement—Slow Speed 


WAUKESHA 
FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


WAUKESHA + WISCONSIN 


100% 
SANITARY 


PUMPS 





. 
bai i VA of polished corrosion-resistant “Waukesha 
rut ( A Metal,” retain their sparkling sanitary ° 

or finish with a minimum of cleaning and 
attention. You'll have no paint peeling, chipping e 
or cracking, no tarnish or rust, mo expensive mainte- 

— nance or refinishing costs. You get “lifetime” modern “ 

| | beauty and efficiency. 

. 

pe ; - m , , . 
Sanitary “Waukesha Metal” construction is only 
one of many advantages of the new Waukesha e 

3n- P.D.” Sanitary Pump. Check ALL the features. 

; They add up to GREATER PUMP VALUE for you. 

in 

lis 

50 

d Modernize your pumping NOW! 

ras Write today for the complete story 

in on the new Waukesha Sanitary 
"P.D.” Pump with its many extra- 

im. Value features. 

3 Dependable Product of a Responsible Manufacturer 
oll om 
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Sales Clinic Wrestles with 


Concentrated Milk Question 


Balanced Distribution, Quality Products Backed By 
Effective Merchandizing Provide Stimulus For Industry 


a 


ORE THAN two hundred dairy- 
M men from the four corners of 

the nation were on hand for 
the G. P. Gundlach & Co. sales clinic 
held in Cincinnati March 13, 14, 15. 
Emphasizing the need for an open 
mind when considering new products, 
constantly hammering home the doc- 
trine of quality, the clinic explored 
sales methods, production techniques, 
and the profitability of various milk 
products. 


Professor C. A. 
of the Department of Dairy Industry 
at Iowa State College, was the first of 


Iverson, Chairman 


three dinner speakers on the program. 
Prof. 
cribed the work that was being done at 


Iverson, a striking figure, des- 
lowa State to train young men for ca- 
reers in the dairy industry. Prof. Iver- 
son emphasized the idea that the cali- 
ber of training in the nation’s dairy 
schools must keep pace with the in- 
creasing demands placed on the dairy 
He called for a well bal- 
anced distribution system with greater 


industry. 


attention to some of the more profit- 
able “extra products” such as butter- 
milk and cottage cheese. Careful at- 
tention to processing methods and 
techniques were described as “abso- 
lutely necessary” to the development 
of a sound business. 


The role of public relations in the 
milk business was analyzed by Nor- 
mank Myrick, editor of the “American 
Milk Review.” Mr. Myrick’s thesis 
was that people live by impressions 
rather than by logic. The cumulative 
effect of these impressions determines 
the climate in which a business will 
operate. The speaker declared that in 
order to create honest impressions in 
the minds of customers the channels 
of communication between buyer and 
seller must be kept open. The means 
by which this communication is ac- 
complished are newspapers, radio, 
personal contacts, group meetings and 
similar devices. The important point, 
Mr. Myrick said, is that they be util- 
ized and utilized effectively. He cited 
examples of what happens when the 
public fails to receive adequate and 
accurate information. In Providence, 
Rhode Island, a series of derogatory 
newspaper articles cost the fluid milk 
industry thousands of dollars. In New 
York 
on the heels of widely circulated re- 
ports that milk dealer’s profits were 


a disastrous price war coming 


only a fraction of cent a quart shook 
the public’s faith in the veracity of 
the dairy industry. Myrick cautioned, 
however, that public relations is not a 


cure-all. Good pulbic relations is sim- 


ply the dissemination of honest ; 
formation. If the basic situation 
bad, public relations will not corre 


it. 


Concentrated milk was the talk 
Dr. Roland Bartlett of # 
University of Illinois, 


the clinic. 
forecast a f 
ture for the new product. He declare 
that the great savings in freigl 
charges and the natural tendency , 
a product to gravitate to the are 
where production costs are the lowe 
suggested tremendous _ possibilitie 
Dr. Bartlett did not believe that ¢o 
centrated milk would create an ove 
night revolution in the dairy industy 
but he did say that as a long tem 
proposition concentrated milk woul 
undoubtedly win a prominent pla 


for itself in the industry. 


Members of the clinic evidenced 
lively interest in concentrated mil} 
The Gundlach organization present 
a survey of markets in which the prod 
uct has been introduced. The essen 
of the report was that the product ha 
enjoyed an initial flurry of curiosit 
buying but that continued widesprea 
purchases have not been maintained 
There is a small but 
amount of 


ples of the concentrated product a 
well as samples of other dairy prod 
ucts, including yogurt, butter milk 
and cottage cheese were distribute 


for sampling and discussion. 





Outstanding feature of the clini 
was a forum type discussion of tech- 
nical problems conducted by Dr. ( 
E. Lawrence and Mr. Ross Wining 
both of the Gundlach 
Accuracy in processing was describe 


as the key 


organization 


to quality products. 


M 
i fairly steady 
buying but apparent! 
nothing that cut into fluid sales. Sam 
~~ 


ii) 
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Let the Friden Man show you 


how to Speed up and Simplify 


Milk Plant Figure-Work 


ee with the Friden 
® fully-automatic Calculator 
—The Thinking Machine 












POUNDS OF 
BUTTERFAT 






POUNDS 
OF MILK 
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In one continuous operation, the Friden multiplies 
milk pounds X butterfat test, obtaining butterfat pounds 

. multiplies butterfat pounds X price, obtaining gross 
amount... subtracts deductions from gross amount, obtains 


net amount... accumulates totals of both butterfat pounds 
... because this amazing. fully-automatic and individual check amounts 


Calculator actually “thinks” out answers 
for you. Watch the Friden figure farmers’ 


payroll and drivers’ load sheets. Put it to | — 
work on cost proration, discounts, payroll ° out of figure-work 
aleulations, etc. By cutting figuring costs, 
aFriden Calculator pays for itself! 

Figure on a Friden NOW — phone or 
write the Friden Man near you. Friden sales. 
struction and service available throughout 


the U.S. and the world. FRIDEN CALCULATING 


N SPECIAL operator training is needed to 
work your figure problems on a Friden 
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BUSINESS SECURITY 
(Continued from Page 12) 
sales efforts may have a better oppor 

tunity to produce results. 


Because the results of a public re- 
lations program, such as we employ 
in New Jersey, are often intangible, 
they are as difficult to measure as the 
degree of confidence the public has 
in you is difficult to measure. 


We have indications that our PR 


program is producing the results the 


industry now needs. A leading State 


official in New 


on the milk situation, recently wrote 


Jersey. commenting 


us: 


“Congratulations on what I con- 
sider to be an excellent start on one 
of the toughest jobs that exists in New 
Jersey. Even at my age in my de- 
pressed state of mind in regard to the 
milk situation, I believe now that 


there is perhaps some hope.” 


A further indication of results can 
be gathered from this letter written to 





FOR SPARKLING 
CLEAN BOTTLES 


No Specks 
No Spots 


No Dulling Film 


























ANCHOR 
ALKALI 


No specks ...no spots...no dulling film— 
because ANCHOR ALKALI has special rinsing properties 


—properties that make the rinsing operation easy, 
fast and thorough. ANCHOR ALKALI leaves bottles 
glistening with cleanliness—and sterile too! 

For sparkling clean bottles . . . for superior rinsing— 
order Solvay ANCHOR ALKALI. 


A sOLvAY Special CLEANSER 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


Boston ¢ 


62 


Charlote ¢ 
Houston * New Orleans ¢ New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 

BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
Chicago © Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland ¢. Detroit 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis * Syracuse 





us by one of the largest and most in. 


Huential newspapers in the state 


“Certainly I now understand a great 
many things about the industry that ] 
did not know about before. . . . Since 
the State Milk Industry Association's 
establishment, the news has _ been 
helped greatly in understanding 4 
complicated problem about which al] 


of us knew too little.” 


And there is that line from the edj 
torial quoted earlier in this article: 


“In view of the fact that the Ney 
Jersey milk industry is spending tim 
and money seeking ways to reduce the 
cost of milk to consumers... . ” 


Sympathetic understanding and 
kindly attitudes towards the milk in- 
dustry certainly improves the chances 
of every milk dealer to sell more milk 
to his present customers. 

What in 


But we 
have fewer free riders this year tha 


Free riders? Certainly. 


dustry doesn’t have them? 


we had last; and had less in 1950 thar 
in 1949. 
were to wait for the free riders, noth 


If the industry in any area 


ing would be done. Whom would bi 
hurting whom, in that event? 


The point is that for very litth 
money, the milk industry in any state 
or area, can have an effective publi 
relations program. 


It requires only three essential in 
gredients; Vision, Courage and De 
termination. 


The milk industry in New Jersey 
had these three essentials. Their pro- 
gram is well into its third year ol 
operation. It has paid valuable divi- 
dends to every dealer in the state. 
Ask the members, they'll tell you that 
“A well informed public is our Best 
Business Security.” 
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“SAY, DAD, WOULD YOU SHOW ME HOW 
TO WORK THIS AGAIN?” 
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1. Remove bowl 
from clarifier 


aed 





ONLY 10 MINUTES 
2. Remove the 


‘ bow! bottom 
No disc stack to clean...no hard-to-gét-at TO CLEAN —o 


areas...just 6 easily removable parts to the 


THE TUBULAR, 


entire all stainless steel bowl of the Sharples 
NO-DISC BOWL 


Super Clarifier and it can be cleaned, 





sterilized and reassembled in 10 minutes! 





Just one feature of the many that make Sharples 
All Stainless Steel Super Clarifiers an 


investment unexcelled for: * peak clarifying efficiency 3. Withdraw the 





” ' 4-wing 
*positive sediment removal * lowest assembly 
cell-count milk and *long lasting, cost-cutting 
performance ... money in your pocket. 

os 

a 4, Clean parts 

y Zs) with brush 

y F / oa furnish 
x Super Clarifiers are doing a big job for us — 
on all of our milk products. 
Available in 2 sizes: kL 
ee THE BEST—BUY { 


Model AM-12— 4000 Ibs. per hour. 
Model AM-14—7500 Ibs. per hour. 





THE SHARPLES CORPORATION 


Gh. DAIRY EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


2300 Westmoreland Street, Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
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iods, and other routine rules of the 
organization. 


c d Milk . “Homogenization has made «a ye - 
oncentrate I Dominates markable sales record because it js 
highly palatable,” Dr. G. M. Trout 
at New England Convention ‘is Stic Coleses cnet 
g authority on homogenization told q 
fascinated audience. Dr. Trout, who \ 
Dairymen From Six States Attend 17th Annual Meet- has a happy facility for mixing a subtk 
7 , with on lnpattent. tockedall faa 
ing In Boston—“What Next?” Is Big Question humor with an important technica 
discussion, pointed out that the dairy 
industry has everybody as a customer 
at one time or another. The job is, he 
EW ENGLAND milk dealers, Trout’s sparkling discussion of homog- said, to keep all these people as cus. 
emerging cautiously from the enized milk, and a panel on six day tomers. We lose too many of them (p= 
cyclone cellars in the wake of a delivery, were the highest spots on a until, in their declining years, they / 
heavy storm of concentrated milk, program studded with high spots. turn once more to milk. 
gathered at Boston's Hotel Somerset “It costs roughly $300 to train each Lobby talk dealt mostly with the 
for their 17th annual convention. A ‘igh a a a SE ‘ =e 
sedans +" man in a dairy organization,” Harold concentrated milk invasion of the Bos. 
oie — » oe ) é ; ie 
pone — am ao er ie Kaye of H. P. Hood and Sons de- ton market. First launched by Deer. 
y —— ce rs < S Be a . r - rs - . P T . . 
mg . ee es ooo on eee clared. He emphasized the fact that foot Farms, a National Dairy Products 
igan State, John I. Thompson of the = eas : P Pip eae : 
ge Si li a new employee is an individual and Corporation subsidiary, the product 
United States Department of Agricul- ; ea ? P 
ns must be handled as an individual if had been put on the market by H. P 
ture, and R. J. Harbison III of Phila- eg ae % ‘gen pa 
' ’ ; the employer is to realize a maximum Hood and Sons, and the United Farn- 
delphia probed the dairy business % wy sem See 
. ka » ae return from the investment necessary ers of New England, a cooperative 
from “hiring help” to defense mo- : ue - ei ag its Peet 
bilizati to recruit and train. The speaker organization. The majority of dairy- 
——— pointed out the need for keeping track men at the convention did not tak 
Outside of the cocktail hour, a of the new man, to smooth his way by kindly to the development. Both 
discussion by Harold Kaye and Sher- providing for simple things such as Hoods and United Farmers gave th 
man Halliday of problems in recruit- company at the first lunch hour, ex- impression that they were handling 
ing and training personnel, G. M. planation of the pay system, rest per- the product as a defensive measur 
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CHEESE COAGULATOR -— 


Cottage ' coogu lets 


for BETTER FLAVOR « EXTRA YIELD or | 











Once 
. . a 2 
Now you can emphasize that fine country-fresh richness in your cottage cheese. There’s a - 
hidden flavor that you haven't been getting simply because it hasn’t been developed in the _ 
processing. Once your customers taste that full flavored richness in your cottage cheese they'll unit 
go for more like duck to water. That’s why so many of the leading dairies use Chumlea’s gene: 
Cheese Coagulator in every batch. The 
effici 
‘- =e eT eee eee ee eee ae a ee 7] Live 
EASY TO USE— No change in your present formula. ag 
THE COST IS TRIFLING— 11/3 cents per gallon of milk or | 4g LABORATORIES | — 
$0.0008 per pound of sweet, smooth, flavorful cottage cheese. | : 
wy ; DEPT. A. M.: LEBANON, IND. ; ng S 
THE RESULTS ARE TREMENDOUS — Dairies tell us they have in- £ PLEASE SHIP US: 
creased their sales of cottage cheese 300% to 500%. | i. Chadians Gane Geen © 0-0 eee | 
Give CHUMLEA’S CHEESE COAGULATOR a trial and you'll never be 4 Gols. Chumlea’s Cheese Coagulator @ $14.50 per gol. l 
without it again. i | 
; " Nome | g 
Write today for free information on short method of making 
cottage cheese and how to get extra yield. Clip the coupon now D  pdldvees | 
and you automatically increase your profits. ' | 
City State J BL 
° * M 
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IMMERSION STEAM BOILER 


Once you know the unusual economy and depend- 


%. 


of dead gas film. Nothing between heat and 


able service available from a Sellers Immersion water but metal. 
Steam Boiler you'll understand why this remarkable 3. Scale Problems Minimized 
unit wins enthusiastic approval almost as fast as it Alternate expansion and contraction of firing 
generates steam! tubes under intermittent firing cracks scale 
The logic and simplicity of Sellers design . . . the ~ surface of tubes. 
eficiency of Sellers immersion firing principle will i. Maximum Safety 
"a ; ee eed , No separate enclosed combustion chamber. 
give you a new concept of boiler service. Whether ne ae 

‘ ' No explosion hazard. No _ bricklinings to 
you require steam for heating, for process purposes, ° 

ng replace. No carbon traps. 

or need a stand-by unit for peak loads, these amaz- 


Sellers Immersion Steam Boilers are furnished in 
twelve sizes to meet all standard requirements. All 
are built to A.S.M.E. Power Codes. Get the com- 
plete Sellers story. Write for Bulletin No. 1206-C, 


ing Sellers advantages merit investigation: 
1. Firing Tubes Are Completely Submerged 
Every square foot of heating surface is 
effective water backed. NO water line 


today. 
corrosion. ; 
2. Maximum Heat Transfer SELLERS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Hot expanding gases scour firing tubes free 4876 North Clark Street Chicago 40, Illinois 
BLAST HEATERS - IMMERSION AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS - VERTICAL STEAM BOILERS’ - AIR HEATERS 





COMBUSTION UNITS - INDUSTRIAL GAS BURNERS - IMMERSION TANK HEATERS - GAS COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT 
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“SELL” IS ADA CHICAGO KEYNOTE 


Award of “Dairy Oscars’ Merchandising Program Feature 
12th Annual Meeting—New Radio Program Announced 


WARDS FOR distinguished service in the food 
field to 19 newspapers, magazines and food organ- 


izations, the announcement of a new radio pro- 
gram, and a fine array of good speakers brought the 
12th Annual meeting of the American Dairy Association 
Held at the Hotel in 


Chicago the convention hammered home to the dele- 


to a roaring climax. Morrison 
gates from nearly every state in the Union a potent mer- 
chandising message. 


Pointing to danger signals ahead for dairying, C. R. 
Schoby, Algona, Iowa, president of the American Dairy 
Asscciation, today told dairy leaders that “America must 
be kept mindful of the goodness of dairy foods even if 
there is not a single pound available.” 


“In these tense times of half war and half peace, 
dairying is face to face with a two-way challenge,” he 
declared, in keynoting the 2-day session. “This means 
selling the goodness of dairy foods and their necessity 
to the nation. It also means selling an understanding of 
what it takes to provide needed dairy food production. 
This is a job of building public and official understanding 
through all the forces of advertising and publicity.” 


Schoby listed other dangers to dairying as: substitute 
products, price planners, manpower planners, machinery 
and supply planners. He pointed out that there’s a sell- 
ing job to be done immediately in advancing the right 
principles through which the dairy industry can best 
serve the nation. 


Since 1941, production of all food in the United 
States has increased 22 per cent while population has 
gone up 14 percent. Yet milk production was only up 
4 percent over 1941. The rate of food production increase 
in five times the rate of increase in milk production. 

The ADA president said the dairy farmers of the 
nation have the organization and the program to meet 
Dairy 


stressed, is the “voice” to prompt public understanding and 


the challenge. The American Association, he 


to sell dairy foods. 


He announced that dairy farmers in many states 
across the nation are backing this resolution by doubling 
their financial support of the new expanded ADA program 


of advertising and public understanding. 


Award “Dairy Oscars” 


The initial step in the new plan will be the launching 
of a coast to coast program headlined by a network radio 
broadcast every Sunday afternoon plus wide-spread, color- 
ful advertising with outdoor 


newspapers, magazines, 


posters and television. 
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The fourth annual award of “dairy Oscars” for dis- 


tinguished service in the food field was made by the 
nation’s 5 million dairy farmers today to a group of 19 
newspapers, magazines and organizations. They 


were cited for their “distinctive contributions” to the ad- 


tood 


vancement of food on the American table. 


In making the awards, Owen M. Richards, general 
manager of ADA declared: “America’s lifeline that links 
farm to family table is forged by many groups in the 
food field. An ever-improving diet is basic to the Amer- 
ican way of life. The health, happiness and strength of 
the nation is founded on an abundant supply of good 
food. In recognition of your noteworthy contributions to 
this cause, the nation’s 5 million dairymen salute you.” 


The award winners included five newspapers, seven 
national magazines and seven food organizations. 


The daily newspapers honored are: the Houston 
Chronicle, the Philadelphia Inquirer, the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, Denver Post and Chicago Tribune. The “honor roll” 
magazines are: National Grocers’ Bulletin, Supermarket 
Merchandising, Better Homes & Gardens, True Confes- 
sions, Collier’s, Look and Good Housekeeping. 


Food organizations selected for awards are: National 
Biscuit Co., Quaker Oats Co., Dole Sales Co., Libby, 
McNeil & Libby, General Foods Corporation, Pillsbury 
Mills and the American Meat Institute. 

Tons of milk were represented in the dairy foods 
that added to the dining pleasure of dairymen attending 
the meeting. 

Besides cream for coffee and a refreshing drink of 
milk at every plate, the menu furnished cream of cheese 
soup, cheese a la Ritz, Hawaiian cottage cheese salad 
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with dairyland dressing and topped off with a dairy sur- 
prise in desserts—an orange filled with ice cream. 
Golden butter—the “crown of glory” featured 
in hot buttered rolls, spuds ‘n’ butter, butter-broiled steak 


and buttered carrot sticks. 


Was 


Dairymen Sign David Lawrence 


A dramatic note was injected into the meeting with 
the announcement that David Lawrence, editor of U. S. 
News and World Report, would return to radio April | 
on the NBC network sponsored by the American Dairy 


Association. 


The program, “David Lawrence from Washington,” 
presenting “news ahead of the news,” will be carried by 
the full 166-station NBC network from 2:30 to 2:45 
Central standard time) each Sunday afternoon. 


To put Lawrence on the air, the American Dairy 
Association has worked out arrangements were a contract 
with U. S. News and World Report makes Lawrence 


available. 


In announcing the selection of Lawrence as its new 
radio program, Owen M. Richards, manager of the Amer- 
ican Dairy Association, declared that the famed Wash- 
ington editor was sought out for this assignment of report- 
ing on important and timely topics on the American scene 
after a widespread search among top ‘radio talent. Law- 
rence’s long familiarity the 


choice, 


with national affairs 
nation’s economic structure made him the No. | 
Richards said. 


and 


The radio program will spearhead a program of 
American Dairy Association action on the radio, in news- 





Dramatic moment on ADA convention program came when Owen 


Richards, ADA General Manager announced that David Lawrence 


would “go on the air” under ADA sponsorship. 
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papers, magazines, posters and television designed to 
build good will while expanding the nation’s use of dairy 
foods, milk, butter, cheese, ice cream, evaporated and 
dry milk. 

A year’s program of magazine advertising featuring 
double-page spreads in color was announced and shown 
to the dairymen at today’s meeting. These ads will fea 
ture individual dairy foods. They will also include good 
will messages of the dairy industry. 


The entire program will amount to $2,000,000 for 
American Dairy Association advertising and merchandis 
ing for the Association’s next fiscal year. Expenditures 
will be evenly divided among the various dairy products 
in line with their relative importance to the industry. 


e 
WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS TO EXPAND 


A program to materially increase the manufacturing 
breadth and the industry-service scope of Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation, was announced recently by Rob- 
ert B. Semple, president 

The program will involve the company’s three chem- 
ical manufacturing and compounding plants located in 
Wyandotte, a suburban community on the Detroit River; 
the limestone quarries at Alpena, Michigan; the mont- 
morillonite clay operations at Blue Mountain, Mississippi; 
and the compounding plant at Los Angeles. 


Wyandotte Chemicals, a sixty-one year old producer 
of specialized cleaning compounds, alkalies and organic 
materials, is a major manufacturer of three of the four 
most widely used and essential industrial chemicals. Mr. 
Semple said studies of industrial development in the 
nation indicate that Wyandotte Chemicals is in one of 
the more strategic locations to produce many vitally 
essential chemicals, both organic and inorganic, and 
compounded products which have virtually industry-wide 
applications. “Our market research and other economic 
analyses,” he said, “lead us to believe that industrial 
America should enjoy a rate of growth which will equal, 
if not surpass development in recent years.” 


“Our expansion plans,” Mr. Semple stated, “have 
been formulating for the last year and a half, and while 
these are based primarily upon studies of civilian needs, 
they do anticipate the extraordinary requirements of the 
preparedness program. We are engaged in several projects 
for the Armed Forces, and the additional manufacturing 
and research facilities scheduled for our headquarters 
location in Wyandotte, will add to the production and 
laboratory services we can assign to defense and other 
government projects.” 

Mr. Semple said ground already has been broken 
for our new pilot plant and the Wyandotte Research 
Center—a building approximately a city block and a half 
long, and a half block wide. 


Occupancy of the Research Center is scheduled for 
mid-1952. It will be under the direction of Dr. Thomas 
H. Vaughn, vice president—research and development. 

Included in the program announced by Mr. Semple 
are additional production, research and technical facilities 
for increasing and improving Wyandotte Chemicals’ serv- 
ice to many national industries. 
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Whiting Milk Company routemen load a case of blood instead of 
milk. Employees and customers of the company answered an 
emergency call for blood donations. 


BOSTON ROUTEMEN GIVE BLOOD 


Boston milkmen made history this week as they 
delivered bottles of blood instead of milk to the Red 
Cross for emergency shipment to Korea. 


In answer to an emergency call from the Red 
Cross, milkmen, employees and customers of the 
Whiting Milk Company stormed the Bloor Donor 
Centers in Boston to provide a record-breaking ship- 
ment of whole fresh blood for wounded servicemen. 


Providing a dramatic example of mass dona- 
tion, hundreds of dairymen, wearing their uniforms 
and driving their regular milk trucks, paraded under 
police escort through downtown Boston. The ship- 
ments of blood, identified with the Daisy Meadows’ 
insignia of the company, were flown by United Air- 
lines to San Francisco where they will be transferred 
to special Army planes leaving for the battlefronts. 


This marks the first time that Red Cross blood 
has been identified with insignia (tiny daisies) so 
that donors will be able to trace it from donation to 
actual use in Korea. 


Milkmen took no chances with the delivery of 
blood to Logan International Airport. Boxes of blood, 
each containing 24 pints of the precious fluid, were 
carried by the men to waiting milk company trucks 
and transported to cargo planes standing by. 


Red Cross Blood Donor centers at 314 Dart- 
mouth Street and 165 Congress Street were over- 
crowded beyond capacity even with additional staff 
nurses and doctors assigned to handle the emergency. 
Television sets kept waiting donors interested at 
both centers. 
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SELBY PRAISES BOSTON FORMULA 


United Farmers Head Sees Pricing Mechanism A 
Composite of Handler Problems In Boston Pool 


April 2—The work of the Boston Class II Milk Price 
Committee represents “real economic statesmanship,” de- 
dared Howard W. Selby, general manager of United 
Farmers of New England, at the federal hearing in Burl- 
ington on Monday. The hearing which continues in Boston 
after the three-day session in the University of Vermont's 
Fleming Museum, was called by the Department of Agri- 
culture to consider problems in pricing Class II (surplus) 
milk. 

The veteran New England cooperative leader em- 
phasized the significance of objective study and analysis 
by the same “industry-administration-research” committee 
approach which worked so well in correcting the Class I 
milk pricing situation. “In fact,” he said, “five of the eight 
committee members are the same persons who worked 
on the Class I pricing committee. The technique which 
worked so well for Class I prices should certainly be given 
atrial on Class II milk.” 


The committee’s report of 168 pages on the prob- 
lems of pricing surplus milk in the Boston market took 
28 months of intensive research and study by economists 
representing the milk industry, dealers, farmers coopera- 
tives, the general public and the colleges. 


Selby pointed out that the proposed pricing formula 
for Class II milk does not reflect “the particular operating 
problems of just United Farmers, or Milton Cooperative 
Dairy, or the Hood Company or any one particular handler. 
It is a composite of the problems of all handlers in the 
Boston pool handling any substantial quantity of Class II 
milk. For this reason all producers, whether having an 
investment or not in milk plants or manufacturing facili- 
ties, can accept this formula with confidence and assurance. 


“It may be that the formula will not produce the top 
dollar for Class II milk today in terms of some socialistic 
program which would force operators of Class II manu- 
facturing plants to continually sustain losses which would 
have to be covered by profits from distributing fluid milk 
lest the plants go out of business. 


“But for the long run the formula holds out the pros- 
pect of maintaining sufficient plant facilities for processing 
the market’s surplus milk on an efficient basis to insure 
all producers that they will receive for Class II milk the 
highest practicable prices in relation to market values.” 

Referring to the importance of enabling efficiency in 
the operation of manufacturing milk plants, Selby pointed 
ut that if operators are not allowed some return on cur- 
rent business with which to combine their production and 
merchandising experience in developing better or cheaper 
methods, then progress stops and the industry is in decay. 

Recent history in the Boston market, he said, indi- 
cated that producers have already been robbed of the 
benefit of improvements in processing techniques as a 
result of Class II handling allowances and this has resulted 


in tremendous financial losses. 
incentive 
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Write for complete information on the 
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receive proof why this truly amazing generator 
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| SAA Gite Uh A Ny Ny \ ae, == in making skim milk powder to the spray process. The ' 
Da oe re: TANS Sa = EP . -— . : : 
ee “HV ce e" \V er" Ne. = principal cooperative associations in this market with F 
PADS s et fii 2 eee se in. ee ia SSE ER ; RF eae United 
<. o£ Bo 7 ae. 9 powder machines have been so strapped for capital to 
wees: Lee eee So | finance improvements during the past three years that 
they were unable to make the conversion to spray ma. 
: eae: Ap! 
chines quickly when the Department of Agriculture fe. United | 
. ak a ; nitec 
aligned the dry milk industry in favor of spray by setting Sa 
i , . or delinque 
up the support price program with a differentia! of two is Dai 
cents per pound between spray and roller powder, om 
; relative 
Members of the Boston Class II Milk Pricing Com Rmarket 
mittee are T. M. Adams, head of Department of Agricul. that a br 
tural Economics, University of Vermont; W. H. Bronson, ments ar 
vice-president, Whiting Milk Company; R. W. Cherry, business 
assistant market administrator of the Boston Order and an departm 
AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY experienced cost accountant; T. M. Hill, professor of jn. disastrot 
On May 20, 1913, the last bite in the digging of the dustrial cost accounting, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- In 
Panama Canal was taken when two shovels working nology; H. A. Luke, extension economist, University of cieey 
from opposite sides met in Gaillard Cut to complete Pag ? as gas i ree Me reviewec 
due chanel. Maine; C. W. Smith, economist for United Farmers of luced f 
: . ‘ , ) duce ‘ 
In March 1901, twelve years before this historic event, New England and other operating cooperatives in the cooperat 
Benjamin P. Forbes started in the chocolate business Boston market; C. W. Swonger, research economist. Ney ie 
as the “Forbes Chocolate Co.” FOR 50 YEARS the name : ; “ ae pine Siege milk pric 
FORBES has been identified with quality and flavor. England Milk Producers’ Association;; W. C. Welden surplus | 
CHOCOLATE MILK, made with FORBES, has... economist for H. P. Hood & Sons, and C. E. Whitney 
@ A TRUE CHOCOLATE FLAVOR — NO BITTERNESS economist, Northern Farms. “Th 
@ FLAVOR KEPT IN SUSPENSION — NO SEDIMENT . ster as 
NOW IS THE TIME TO TURN YOUR SURPLUS Dr. Adams was elected chairman of the committee the allov 
MILK INTO A PROFIT INSTEAD OF A LOSS! and R. W. Cherry was named secretary for the group shecturis 


H. A. Luke resigned from the committee in August, 1949, 
to take a position with the Dairy Branch of the Production 
and Marketing Admistration, U.S.D.A., in Washington 


Write or wire for a FREE sample and compare 
it — or better still, send us a trial order. 
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The BENJAMIN P. FORBES CO. iim report of the Committee was released to the public on Wh 
Reese) ebruary 26, 1951, but presented for government action highly 
for the first time this week. ment in 1 
Farmers 
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lion doll: 


PUBLISH BOOK FOR ROUTEMAN It v 
BUWL Ane Cin A new book entitled “Selling Sense for the Route atone 


ASSURES LONGER LIFE 





plant op 
“The att 
of granti 


Salesman”, was published in April, according to Lloyd 


R. Wolfe, the publisher. 


The author is a well known writer and lecturer on proven. 


problems of route selling, Fred DeArmond, who has ) have be 


ha broad experience as a route salesman and in sales iis te 


management. Other books by DeArmond include “Ex- 
ecutive Thinking and Action” and “The Laundry In- 


several } 





dustry”. He is also co-author with George Graf of “Route — 
Sales Management”. Future 

In “Selling Sense . . . ”, Mr. DeArmond has brought i. 
together hundreds of sound sales ideas and strategy—in Agiculh 
a manner that will be quickly and easily understood—to ment th 
assist the beginner as well as the veteran route man to t will P 
produce greater volume and increased profits from any ~~ 
territory—wholesale or house-to-house. The book cites ae 
scores of examples of successful sales techniques assem with the 
bled from industries relying upon route selling for dis : gh 

eet! 


tribution, including bakeries, milk dealers, ice cream ma- 
cs d z appears 
ufacturers, wagon jobbers of food products, laundries, dry | ppears 


. . coope 
cleaners, linen suppliers, ete. perati 





i : shed.” 
While “Selling Sense . . . ” has been written for the 
individual route: salesman, it will be helpful to all who [ Refi 
| are concerned with improved methods of selling. tined, “] 
BUHL MANUFACTURING CO. Detwit- Mich Further information can be obtained from Lloyd B. | action is 
j 5| Wolfe. 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. ment to 
- American Milk Review May, 16 
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SELBY FLAYS DAIRY BRANCH 


United Farmers Head Charges Dilatory Tactics on 
Class Il Problem In Boston 


April 5—Howard W. Selby, General Manager of 
United Farmers of New England, declared today that the 
delinquency of action and dilatory tactics on the part of 
the Dairy Branch of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
relative to the Class II pricing problem in the Boston 
Rmarket “would indicate that the policy of government is 
that a business must be on the verge of ruin before amend- 
ments are made and considerations given to support sound 
business practice. Except for sound operation of other 
departments of the business, these delays might prove 
disastrous.” 


In a hard hitting statement the cooperative leader 
reviewed the history of the Class II pricing situation, pro- 
duced facts and figures to support the plight of farmers’ 
cooperatives, and urged that the report of the Class II 
milk pricing committee be adopted as a formula for pricing 
surplus milk. 


“The evidence submitted by the Class I] Committee 
after a study of nearly two and a half years revealed that 
the allowance provided under the Federal order for man- 
ufacturing Class Il milk was 50 cents a hundredweight 
below the average cost of ten representative manufactur- 
ing plants in the milkshed.” 


While the work of the Class If Committee has been 
highly gratifying, the delay on the part of the govern- 
ment in reaching a conclusion has meant a denial to United 
Farmers of half a million dollars in 1948, and over a mil- 
lion dollars over a period of the past four years. 


It was pointed out that there appeared to be little 
understanding or appreciation of the problems in milk 
plant operation by the responsible government officials. 
“The attitude is one that there will be no consideration 
of granting relief until the loss is actually sustained and 
proven. This could prove to be a ruinous delay and would 
have been such in the case of United Farmers had it not 
been for the diversity of operation, the maintenance of 
several profitable departments and the standing of the 
cooperative with its bankers.” 


Future of Cooperatives at Stake—Monopoly Seen 


In questioning the policies of the Department of 
Agriculture, Selby asked, “Is it the policy of the Depart- 
ment that an organization must go totally broke before 
it will accept proof that losses are being incurred? Is it 
necessary that we subsidize departments of our business 
with the earnings of other departments and never expect 
to have each department stand independently on its own 
eet? If such is to continue as the policy as it now 
appears to be, then there is little hope for the future of 


cooperative organization within this or any other milk- 


shed,” 


Referring to the many months of evidence, he con- 
tined, “Is this not sufficient evidence and proof that 
action is needed or is it the avowed policy of the Depart- 
ment to lead toward concentration of the New England 
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Klenzade Acid Detergent Brick No. 3 alter- 
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dairy business to the point that monopoly is further ep. 
couraged and its grip on the market further strengtliened” 


“In our opinion it is wholly unjust and unfair t 


expect any minority segment within the industry to cary 
the burdens of the industry as a whole. We have carried 
an excess beyond our proportion of surplus to benefit the 
entire market at the expense of the membership in United 


Farmers. That practice cannot continue indefinitely ang 
by that statement we simply mean that it is time fo 
consideration and definite action to be taken which wij 


protect the operators who are relieving the market of 


surplus and see that they are covered on their costs s 


long as there is evidence of reasonable efficiency in that 


operation.” 

Selby made it clear that the denial of over a million 
dollars to the cooperative during the past four years from 
the maladjustment in the Order represented a contriby. 
He said that 
the 2000 members in United Farmers had accepted the 
to the of 
farmers and the benefits of cooperative marketing. 


tion to the stability of the entire market. 


burden protect interest New England dairy 


“Our job,” he said, “is to help maintain the required 


volume of Class I milk in the market. Class II milk js 
incidental and therefore expensive to handle, yet necessary 


“On Monday, you heard several farmers speak for 
operating cooperatives whose milk is going to market 
under contract entirely in fluid form. They want co- 
operative members properly safeguarded who manufac. 
ture more than their share of surplus milk. Why? Because 
they believe the present paternalistic benevolences might 
not be available to them unless other sources and outlets 
are maintained and strengthened.” 





s 
BORDEN SHIFT IN COLUMBUS : 
Retirement of D. W. L. Polley as secretary and | 
treasurer of Borden’s Dairy and Ice Cream Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, has been announced by Norval D. Goss, 
president of the company and chairman of The Borden | 
Company’s Mid-West District. Borden's Dairy and Ice 


Cream Company operates milk and ice cream plants in 
nine Mid-West States. 


Fred Preston succeeds Mr. Polley as treasurer, and 
Charles L. Moone becomes secretary. Mr. Preston joined 
Borden’s in 1929 as an accountant. He has been con- 
troller of the Mid-West District since 1948 and assistant 
treasurer of Borden’s Dairy and Ice Cream Company since 
1946. 
and became assistant secretary of Borden’s Dairy and Ice 


Mr. Moone has been with Borden’s for 30 years 


Cream Company in 1946. 


Mr. Polley entered the dairy business in 1913 as 
credit man for the Furnas Ice Cream Company and in 
seven yedrs became its secretary and treasurer. In 1929 
he was promoted to secretary and treasurer of Borden's 
Mr. Polley, who has 
reached retirement age at Borden’s has a wide variety 0 
continue } 


Dairy and Ice Cream Company. 


other business and civic interests and_ will 


these. He is a vice president and a director of the Park 
Federal Savings and Loan Association and vice president 
of the Winchester Canning Company of Canal Winchester, 
Ohio. 
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sd? ONE RETIRES—ONE ELECTED 

7 Mrs. Ethel A. Martin to Leave National Dairy Council— 
am Ww. A. Wentworth to be Chairman of Executive 
ried Committee Succeeding E. W. Tiedeman 

the | 

‘ited Culminating years of illustrious service with the 
and National Dairy Council, Chicago, as Director of the 
for Department of Nutrition Service, Mrs. Ethel Austin 
will Martin, distinguished nutrition authority, educator and 
t of quthor will retire from her NDC duties on June 1, this 
Ss year. She plans, however, to continue active in the field 
that of nutrition and has agreed to serve as a special con- 


sultant to Milton Hult, NDC President. 





illion In announcing Mrs. Martin’s decision to retire, after 
from 22% years with the Dairy Council, Mr. Hult said that 
ribu- she had expressed a desire several times during the 
that past few years to be relieved of her heavy responsibilities. 
1 the He praised her record with the Dairy Council and her 
dairy “many significant contributions to the dairy industry and 





the Nation in the fields of research, health, and education.” 


uired Mr. Hult pointed out that Mrs. Martin, as Director / 
ilk is ff the Department of Nutrition Service, has been respon- ompae e A Ae D is H E Cc K 
ssary 
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ETHEL A. MARTIN W. A. WENTWORTH 


; sible for stimulating and supervising basic nutrition re- 
search which has brought valued sales promotion ideas 
| tothe dairy industry. 


r, and Through this position with the National Dairy Coun- S A V E 


joined 


cil, she also has been responsible for the planni »vel- ~ S 
aie o has been responsible for the planning, devel | 50 to 100 


pment and preparation of hundred of different types of 


nts in 


_ + 
ee posters, leaflets, booklets, slide films, films, and other Get all the extras in a Stoelting Sanitary Pipe Washer without 
y since educational and promotional media, he said. The total | extra charge. Check these included features before you buy: 
) years number of such pieces runs into millions Complete power assembly; covered hood for motor, pump and 
nd Ice ‘ I : S. power assembly ; set of four easy-rolling casters for quick portabil- 
| } : s . ‘ ity; sturdy pipe rack; full back apron; broad lower shelf; 1% 
A signal honor which came to Mrs. Martin during sanitary pipe brush—everything you need for fast, thorough, 
use| her career with the National Dairy Council was her selec- economical pipe washing —backed by Stoelting time-honored 
: tion by the Department of State as one of 10 U. S. craftsmanship for extra years ot service. Save time . .* save 
and in ie mH . : ‘ money .. . get all the extras in Stoelting ... by far today’s 
1 1929 lelegates to attend the 12th International Dairy Congress best buy in pipe washers. Make your dollars do more and go 
chal in Stockholm, Sweden, in August 1949. She had the dis- farther with a Stoelting Washer. 
tin >i . . omen legate . 
ho hes | > oda being one of two women delegates to the Fer Guten Values end Gites Pentuses Wels 
riety Ol <_< 


ontinue | 
1e Park 


resident 


Another recent honor conferred upon her was her MOET NRE A LN 
selection as a member of the U. S. Department of Agri- e 


culture’s Advisory Committee on Food and Nutrition. STOELTING BRO 2a 
- - Manufacturing Engineers for the Dairy In 
V. A. Wentworth, Director of Industry Relations, The ou KIEL « wi sco N SIN 
Borden Company, New York, was elected Chairman of eo ine. 
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the Executive Committee of the National Dairy Coungj BR 
at the first quarterly meeting of the Dairy Council’s Board Bronte 

of Directors in 1951 in Chicago. Associate 

of Inforn 
the Ameri 
Bureau F « 
in. Washi 
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CONTROLS so 


“vs TROUBLE-FREE! 


You know you have the finest 
if your refrigerating or 
air-conditioning equipment 
is furnished with controls 
by Phillips. Leading 
manufacturers today 
safeguard their customers 
by designing Phillips 


He succeeds E. W. Tiedeman, formerly General Map. 
ager of Central Dairy Sales Cooperative, Chicago, wh, 
heads the Dairy Branch of the Office of Price Stabilizatio, 
in Washington, D. C. 

Secretary of Borden Foundation <a 
joined th 
the Natio 
Council i 
as Directc 


Mr. Wentworth is Secretary of The Borden Founda. 
tion which administers the annual Borden awards to per. 
sons in the United States and Canada who are selected 
for their outstanding achievements in research. 


Controls into their units... Long a Departme 
secure in the knowledge recognized leader of the dairy industry, he served as Chair formation 
that they are providing the man of the Dairy Industry Committee in 1950 and has according 
utmost in simplicity and been an officer of that organization since 1933. He has Presiden 


quality for dependable, 


Giaient, tonchiotees been a Director and Member of the Executive Committe Hult. 





performance. of the National Dairy Council from 1937 to the present In t 

This 3000 Ib. capacity and has served as President of the Dairy Products Institut sublicity 

Creamery Package Ice Builder aie from 1947 to date. eo 
is furnished with a PHILLIPS ee ee ots i stations, 





Float Valve to assure 


In additi 
dependable refrigerant control. 


a quarte: 


An alumnus of Iowa State College, Mr. Wentwort] 
was active in Iowa dairy circles before he went to Colum. 


of capacities. For “Freon”. 
1 to 1000 tons; for 











ia, 2000 tons. ‘ Ad 

for NEW ae bus, Ohio, to serve from 1923 to 1929 as Secretary of Dairy Ce 
EQUIPMENT or the Ohio Dairy Products Association. He joined The Bor. Llo 
REPLACEMENT den Company in 1929 at Columbus, Ohio, and served : 


vears, ha 





Look for the name and be SURE there as Midwest Director of Public and Industry Relations as Direc’ 

until 1933 when he was loaned to assist the dairy industy bilities a 

] , H. A. PHILLIPS & CO. in Washington, D. C., during code and marketing agree- | —_hetween 
Designers and Engineers + Refrigerator Control Systems air oh ii a a, 

3255 W. CARROLL AVE. + CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS ment activities. He has been serving as Director of Indus. office. M 

try Relations for The Borden Company since 1943. M 

Mr. 

————— Editor o 

——— ° at Madi 

kept the 

CP TO DISTRIBUTE PYREX PIPE eine 

Corning Glass Works, Corning, New York, has an dairy in 


nounced the appointment of The Creamery Packaging ments v 
Manufacturing Company as a _ national distributor of burg, Ps 
PYREX brand Double-Tough Pipe to the dairy industry in Chic: 


Coincident with this announcement is the appointment For 
by Corning of H. P. Hodes, formerly of the research and 


served a 





development staff of National Dairy Products Corporation Departr 

Oakdale, Long Island, ‘as sales engineer to assist in the he join 
ALL ALUMINUM market development of permanent glass pipelines for headed 

dairy and food plants. Mr. Hodes, with headquarters at 1951. 


Corning, New York, will work closely with Corning’s A 
authorized piping distributor in field contacts 


Aolliugeworth TRUCK 





























Leicht 

oma= =| REFRIGERATORS a 
opie unions Used by 60 Plants Washin 
case friction. . - . . . , , 
paras e on 8 oe ee ee Since 1942 Corning Glass Works has been activel radio s| 

ompletely 2 ’ ; ‘ aE . 

° sealed. nal ae. pon ge ae experimenting with transparent glass piping as a perma his wor 
Moisture strength. Nickel plated screws and stainless nent tvpe of milk line cleaned in position. Some 60 plants over N 
eannet steel hardware make the entire assembly rust- F 9 * * 7 he 

proof. Double than normal insulation gives you in 20 states now operate one or more such lines on the A 
decompose maximum cooling efficiency and econemy. Fifty ‘ | | , iactel i -a] - officially — 
insulation. pounds of ice maintains a 44° temperature for in-place cleaning principle, and several states now officia Univer: 

30 hours in a 96° outside heat. Best of all, the ieee ee _ a. ‘ — hich j . 

@ Padlock holes Hollingsworth Truck Refrigerator is designed recognize and approve this type of operation which is ence oO 
in latches. pa SS ee Se illustrated claimed to save considerable time and labor and assure one so1 

@ Holds 2 ice yg ely ~~ Ap greater sanitation and ease of inspection control. 
trays plus 3 Boxes Made to Order. he ~ “ : , s will 
quart cases The Creamery Package Manufacturing Company wi! 

i 3 oint stock glass pipe in standard sizes at its 21 branch ware- § Ti 
ray. i z ° ° 

in eptene houses and be prepared to engineer and install complete delphi: 
Moderately : . ob . » etal ‘ 
a JOHN R. HOLLINGSWORTH CORP. installations. Creamery Package service men are now Wl pa 

ae ae G senreramA dergoing training by Corning installation engineers. 
, Ma 
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BRONTE LEICHT JOINS NDC STAFF 


H. Leicht, 
Director 


Bront« 
Associate 
of Information for 
the American Farm 
Bureau Federation 
in Washington, D. 
C.. for most of the 
past six years, has 
joined the staff of 
the National Da‘ry 
Council in Chicago 
as Director of a new 
Department of In- 
formation Service, 
according to NDC 
President Milton 


Hult. 





Leicht will be in charge of 


In this capacity, Mr. 
publicity services to newspapers, radio and_ television 
stations, magazines and the dairy trade and farm press. 
In addition, he will serve as editor of the Dairy Councilor, 
a quarterly publication devoted to the program of the 
Dairy Council organization. 


Lloyd H. Geil, who for the past two and a half 
years, has handled press and radio relations, will continue 
as Director of Public Relations with additional responsi- 
bilities as coordinator of NDC services and liason officer 
between the various NDC departments and the President's 
office, Mr. Hult said. 


Mr. Leicht is no stranger to the dairy industry. As 
Editor of the Wisconsin State Department of Agriculture 
at Madison, Wis., from March 1936 to June 1944, he 
kept the Nation’s dairy press informed regarding Wis- 
consin’s activities in dairying and helped promote the 
dairy industry. Two of these dairy promotion assign- 
ments were carried out in New York City, one at Harris- 
burg, Pa., another in Los Angeles, Calif., and still another 
in Chicago. 


For approximately a year following June 1944, he 
served as an information Specialist in the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. After that 
he joined the American Farm Bureau Federation and 
headed AFBF publicity in Washington until January 27, 
1951. 


A commodity news letter was developed by Mr. 
Leicht as a nationwide service to Farm Bureau members. 
In addition, he wrote a weekly column, “Straight from 
Washington”, which was used by many newspapers and 
radio stations all over the Nation. Still another phase of 
his work was the planning of a monthly radio broadcast 


over NBC. 


A native of Wisconsin, he is an alumnus of the 
University of Wisconsin and has had considerable experi- 
ence on Wisconsin newspapers. 
one son. 


He is married and has 


PROMOTIONS AT SUPPLEE 
The Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Company of Phila- 
delphia, a division of National Dairy Products Corporation, 
last week announced the promotions of two executives 


May, 1951 
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PAPERLYNEN COMPANY 
555 West Goodale St Dept E-5 
Columbus. Ohio 
Please send absolutely FREE, a Patented Adjustable Paperlynen 
Car 
Na 
Address 
y State 
Nar » s l Jobt Me I juer I zed 


SERVICE CAP © VY 


Paperlynen Caps are adjustable 

to any headsize, eliminating incon- 
veniences of shrinkage, assortment of sizes, 

and time wasted by each employee in selecting his size. 
Cost less than expense of laundering cloth caps. Light 
and more comfortable to wear. Distinctive with your 
special imprint. Millions used annually by nationally 
known concerns. Just mail coupon below Topay, and 
we will send you absolutely FREE, a Patented Adjust- 
able Paperlynen Service Cap, 
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ROGERS SPRAY PROCESS MILK DRIERS 
ROGERS DOUBLE EFFECT and TRIPLE EFFECT 
MILK EVAPORATORS e« ROGERS VACUUM PANS 


For today's finest in advanced features, operating econ- 
omy .. . performance-plus . . . and profits-plus . . . 
decide on Rogers equipment. Rogers Spray Process Milk 
Driers meet all capacity needs . . . six standard sizes... 
for top quality production and low operating costs. 
Rogers Spray Process Powder is more quickly soluble. 
Rogers Double Effect and Triple Effect Evaporators save 
up to from one-half to two-thirds in steam and water 
costs. Get the Rogers Profits-Plus facts now ... and why 
Rogers installations are the preferred 
equipment from coast to coast. 









“The Choice of Dairyland’ Since 1883.. 
C. E. ROGERS COMPANY, 8731 WITT ST., DETROIT 9, MICH. 
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to the post of vice-president, and the addition of three 
new members to the Company Board of Directors. 


Albert I. Supplee. General Manager of the company’s 
processing operations since 1946, has been named Vice- 
President in Charge of Processing Operations. 


Mr. Supplee, a graduate of Haverford College, began 
his service with the Philadelphia milk company 19 years 
ago as a driver-salesman in the Trenton Branch. From 
there he advanced to Ice Cream Salesman; Assistant Sales 
Manager, Ice Cream Division; Sales Manager, Ice Cream 
Division; General Manager, Ice Cream Division; and in 
1946 was made General Manager of Processing, Milk 
and Ice Divisions, the held until 


Cream position he 


recently. 


John K. Bainbridge, Jr., who has served as General 
Sales Manager of the company since 1947, became Vice 
President in Charge of Sales. Mr. Bainbridge, a University 
of Pennsylvania Graduate, joined Supplee-Wills-Jones in 
1940 as Sales Promotion Manager. He remained in that 
position until made General Sales Manager in 1947. 


The three new directors to join the Company Board 
are; John R. Edwards, Assistant Vice-President in Charge 
of Milk Supply; Kenneth B. Fishpaw, Comptroller; and 
Wilbur E. Patterson, Secretary-Treasurer. 


s 
APPOINTED TO GOVERNMENT POST 


The appointment of Philip C. Stoltz to the Production 
and Marketing Administration of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been announced. Stoltz will con- 
sult with Preston Richards, Director of the Dairy Branch 
of the Department, as an expert and advisory engineer on 
material and equipment problems relating to the Dairy 
Industry for dairy processing, packaging, etc. Clyde E. 
Beardslee, who served as an official of the War Production 
Board during World War II, is also working with the 
Dairy Branch on problems relating to materials and equip- 
ment for the Dairy Industry. Although Stoltz will make 
frequent trips to Washington, he will continue in his pres- 
ent capacity of sales engineer for Mojonnier Bros. Co., 
serving parts of Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. 


ae 
BRENNAN IS BAKER COMPTROLLER 


Frederick W. Smith, president of Baker Refrigeration 
Corporation, South Windham, Maine, announced recently 
that John Brennan was appointed comptroller, effective 
immediately, and will have complete supervision of ac- 
counting and cost departments. 


For the past twenty years Brennan has been asso- 
ciated with Todd Baker, is an 
affiliate of the Equity group. During the past ten years 


and Brown, which, as 
he has held the position of comptroller of the Kingsbury 
Ordinance Plant at LaPorte, Indiana. This was a large 
shell loading plant operated by the Equity group during 
the last war and peak employment reached over 3,500 men 
and women. 


Fred W. Mahaney will continue as assistant comp- 
troller. 
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WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS SCHOOL 


me ay 











Shown above are ten Wyandotte Chemicals Sales and 
Service Supervisors viewing a model of the new Researe 
Center now under construction at Wyandotte, Michigan 


These men attended the most recent of a series of schools | 


conducted by the Food, Beverage and the Special Deter. 
gents and Technical Service Departments and by th 


Research and Development Division of the Wyandotte 
organization. 


Left to right are, standing: Fred King nage 
Market Development, Food, Beverage and Special Dete: 
gents; G. C. Bartlett, Cleveland; Hart Morris, Detroit; ¢ 
J. Webb, Kansas City; W. E. Bosworth, Chicago; R. E 
Fuller, New York; P. N. Burkard, Director Technical Ser 
ice and Harold Suter, Director Application Research. 

Seated: A. G. Bettner, Minneapolis, J. F. VanDerpool 
and R. M. Barnes, Syracuse; J. H. Koerber and Fred Ma 
tin, unassigned. 

Included in the week’s program were demonstrations 
and discussions of cleaning applications in the food serving 
and processing and maintenance industries. Especial at- 
tention was given to new compounds which incorporate 
the latest chemical discoveries on promoting detergency 
efficiency. 

The new Food and Beverage laboratories are to be 
located in the wing toward which Mr. Suter is pointing 
The new Research Center will permit Wyandotte Chem- 
icals to increase its already substantial contributions to 
American industry and to the defense program. 


e 
VERMONT CONFERENCE DATE SET 


The Thirtieth Annual Conference for Vermont Dairy 
Plant Operators and Milk Distributors is scheduled for 
October 17 and 18 according to announcement by the 
Dairy Husbandry Department of the University of Ver 
mont and State Agricultural College, Burlington, Vermont. 

Principal speaker of the two-day conference accord- 
ing to Dr. Hugh Riddell, chairman of the department, 
will be Dr. G. Malcolm Trout, professor of dairying, Mich- 
igan State College. Dr. Trout has done much research 
work on Milk Flavors and Homogenized Milk and has 
written and lectured extensively on these subjects. These 
are the titles of his talks before the Burlington meeting. 

Other subjects of leading interest to be discussed 
are Concentrated Milk, Labor Utilization in Milk Plants, 
Factors in the Proper Application of Coliform Test to 
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and Good Housekeeping 
will be on Thursday, 


pasteurized Milk and Cream, 
in Milk Plants. 
October 


The annual dinner 


a 
FOXBORO OPENS NEW OFFICE 


A new branch office of The Foxboro Company has 


heen opened at 618 W. Church Avenue, Knoxville 16, 
Tennessee. Mr. Marvin L. Cleaton, Jr., formerly in charge 
of the company’s office at Columbus, Ohio, has been 


tansferred to become Branch Manager at Knoxville. Until 
now, manufacturers in the Knoxville area have been served 
by the Foxboro office in Atlanta. 

This adds one more to the Foxboro netw. of South 
em branch offices which in the past 40 years has panded 
with the ever-growing needs of the Industrial South for 
modern instrument engineering. 


MATERIAL SHORTAGE THREAT 
(Continued from Page 58) 


Group: 
in over-all milk production through the years 


“In general, there has been no particular increase 
As a con- 
sequence, the volume of dairy equipment is covmntiulils a 
replacement proposition. 


“On this basis, we have reason to’ believe that 1951 


will be similar in volume to the past years. The major 


problem, of course, is that of materials.” 


Sidney E. Crofts, Batavia Body Company, Inc., 
Delivery Group: 


for 
“Everything we use is a critical material 
and there are no available substitutes. It appears that 
more emphasis should be given in representations made 
to government agencies which rule on the essentiality of 
the food industry to the importance of distribution and 


transportation.” 


Howard P. Committee on the 
Essentiality of Dairy Processing Equipment, outlined the 
work of his committee. He felt that everything that could 
be done to bring the case of the dairy 
proper authorities had been done. 


Faust, Chairman of the 


industry to the 
He noted, however, 
a lack of concrete results but indicated that such progress 
might be forthcoming in the near future. 


“However 
movable. 


, we know that this mass is not really im- 
The freight car, Great Lakes barge, and most 
recently the milk can special programs have received NPA 
directives for materials. As of it is the 
last final push that rolls it over. How close we are to our 
objective is impossible to determine, but I can assure 
you that a lot of people in Washington know a lot more 
about milk equipment than they 


any other mass, 


did a few months ago. 
tow, . : * 
‘we can continue and augment our pressure, something 
ls going to yield.” 


Speeches by K. L. Doscher of the Lily-Tulip Cup 
Corporation and Dr. Grayson L. Kirk, Vice-President and 
Provost of Columbia University, stressed the need for 
continuing sales effort in this uncertain period plus a need 
lor grasping the great forces that are at work in molding 
the course of events. Mr. Doscher spoke on “What Hap- 
pens to the S This Time,” while Dr. Kirk gave a 


superb address on the factors that have created the present 
world crisis. 


Salesmen 
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CATTARAUGUS 


Home of Ua the fientkilo 


Typhoid Fever Bacil- 


lus—a dangerous cus- 


tomer. PURITY mas- 
sacres the bugs. 


As durable and beau- 
tiful a piece of equip- 
ment as the most 
particular milk man 
could wish for. Agi- 
tator instantly remov- 
able for cleaning. 


HICH today’s critical house- 

wife so much admires, happens 
just naturally when you're using a 
PURITY DeLuxe, “The Aristocrat of 
Pasteurizers.” 
The secret is the powerful multi- 
ple combined heater-circulators. The 
fast water circulation which results, 
brings the milk quickly to pasteurizing 
temperature without raising the water 
above 150°. Because of this phenomenal 
heating ability, users of the PURITY 


enjoy an unusually deep cream line. 


The gentle action of our patented 
45° inclined-blade agitator helps. It 
handles the milk smoothly at all levels, 
the amount of agitation automatically 
increasing as the machine is filled. 

The fast-heating PURITY De- 
Luxe also saves the dealer much milk. 
It is well known that lactic acid bac- 
teria multiply with incredible speed 
under favorable breeding temperatures. 


Slow heating may sour the milk before a 
pasteurizing temperature is possible, 





PURITY 















Away 






The beautiful val- 
ley where contented 
and thrifty artisans 
build sterling char- 
acter into the parts 
of PURITY equip- 
ment you'll never 
see—their life evo- 
cation and pride. 


LINE... 


There’s a size exactly 
meeting your needs. It 
will pay you to write 
as per complete illus- 
trated bulletins before 
you buy. 


MILK HANDLING MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 


Oakes © “Bure 
CATTARAUGU 


cr, 
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PHIL HUBER H. G. BIXBY 


Major Changes in Ex-Cell-O 
Corporation Top Administration 


Phil Huber Becomes Chairman of the Board — 
H. G. Bixby Named President and General Manager 


A T THE Annual Meeting of inal founders and shareholders of the 


Shareholders of Ex-Cell-O Cor- corporation and has held various ex- 

poration, held in the company’s ecutive positions with the company 
general offices, Detroit, Michigan, the prior to his election as President in 
Board of Directors, consisting of Phil 1937. 
Huber, Edward Andreae, Frank An- H. Glenn Bixby was elected Presi- 
dreae, R. W. Simonds, Leslie M. dent and General Manager to succeed 
Johnston, H. G. Bixby and J. K. Fulks, Phil Huber. Previous to his election 
were all re-elected. as President, Mr. Bixby had served 


Following the Shareholders’ Meet- as Vice-President and Treasurer since 
ing, the Board of Directors took the 1947. Prior to 1947 he had occupied 


following action: the offices of Secretary and Treasurer 








J. K. FULKS 


office of Executive Vice-President 
which is also a newly created offic 
within Ex-Cell-O Corporation. Mr 
Fulks has served as Vice-President jr 
Charge of Manufacturing since 1942 
Prior to 1942 he occupied the positior 
of Factory Manager and other factor 
executive positions. Mr. Fulks, who is 
46 years of age, first became affiliated 
with the corporation in 1925. 

Milton B. Montgomery was elected 
to the office of Vice-President in 
Charge of Manufacturing. Prior to his 
election Mr. Montgomery held the 
position of Factory Superintendent 
and served as general assistant to Mr 
Fulks when he was Vice-President in 
Charge of Manufacturing. 

Earl E. Conlin was elected to th 
offices of Secretary and Treasurer. Mr 
Conlin previously had held the offices 























Phil Huber, President and General for 10 years. Before this he had been of Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 
Manager of the corporation since Assistant Secretary of the corporation. since 1947. 
1937, was elected to the newly cre- Mr. Bixby, who is 47 years of age, Donald N. McPherson was r 
ated position of Chairman of the Board first became affiliated with Ex-Cell-O elected to the office of Assistant Sec- 
of Directors. Mr. Huber, who is now in 1928. retary; he was first elected to and has 
62 years of age, was one of the orig- James K. Fulks was elected to the held that position since 1948. 
= 
NEW Cationic CLEANER for DAIRY and CHEESE | | aieleial M i L K i ral 
PLANT EQUIPMENT | | 
Buyers All Types 
| | POWDERED MILK SPRAY AND ROLLER 
WHOLE AND NONFAT SWEETENED SKIM 
CONDENSED 






CLEANER-SA 
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NITIZERS 





LAZARUS LABORATORIES, INC. 


137 W. EAGLE ST . BUFFALO 2,N.¥Y. | 
contact your jobber 











Cars or Less 


rorsavrsims” || | SIMMONS DAIRY PRODUCTS Lit. 


11 WEST FRONT STREET CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


Phone 


MAin 0461 or LD Cincinnati 163 


— —— 
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Homo Manual 

NEW “‘Homogenizer Mainte- 
Manual” is the first of 
a new series to be published by 
Cherry-Burrell on major dairy and 
food plant machines. 
ically written to cover the Super- 
homo and Viscolizer, the suggested 
Five-Point program of planned hom- 
ogenizer maintenance is essentially the 


nance 


While specif- 


same for all makes. 


The Five-Point planned mainte- 
nance program described in the new 
maintenance manual covers  installa- 


tion, operation, check-up and clean- 
ing and lubrication. Each section of 
the manual discusses every day prob- 
lems and procedures in brief, concise 
fashion, giving the correct answers 
based on the extensive experience of 
Cherry-Burrell service, engineering 
and research staffs. 


Cherry-Burrell Maintenance Man- 
uals published during World War II 
helped hundreds of dairy and food 
plants make their last 
longer and function properly. They 
eliminated costly repairs and replace- 
ments at a time when new machines 
and repair parts were difficult to 
obtain. The series of mainte- 
nance manuals now being prepared 
by Cherry-Burrell should be equally 
as valuable during the Defense emer- 
gency period. 


equipment 


new 


Copies of the Homogenizer Mainte- 
nance Manual may be obtained from 
Cherry-Burrell Branches and Associ- 
ate Distributors. 





STAINLESS NICKEL 
STEEL ALLOY 










SANITARY 
AND BRINE 


L. C. THOMSEN & SONS, INC., KENOSHA, WIS. 


Sanitary Equipment for the Processing Industries 


May, 1951 











Compact Case Washer 


NEW COMPACT case washe1 
A designed to save space without 

sacrificing efficiency has been 
put on the market by the A-1 Bot- 
tling Machinery Company of Rocka- 
way, New Jersey. The washer occu- 
pies a floor space of 9 feet by 26 inches 
including pipes. Pumps have been 
placed on top of the washer to aid in 
saving space. 


Especially designed for small plants, 
the new features, minimum 


space requirements, removable sides 


washer 


for ease in cleaning and a new whirl 
action. Named the Whippet 
built with 
oscillating, reciprocal, rotary, or verti- 


spray 
Case Washer, it can be 
cal sprays. Standard equipment on the 
washers are hot or cold final sprays, 
movable bottom sprays and automatic 
water level controls. 


According to company officials all 
washers can be built to the customer's 
specification regarding length, width, 
and movable 


number of sprays de- 


sired. Stainless steel enclosures, non- 
and 


chlorine sterilization are provided if 


rusting stainless steel strainers, 
specified. Further information may be 
obtained by writing to the A-1 Bot- 
tling Machinery Company, P.O. Box 


172, Rockaway, New Jersey. 


Freon Cooler Catalog 
ATTERSON-KELLEY CO., Inc., 
P 359 Burson Street, East Strouds- 
burg, Pa. manufacturers of re- 
frigeration and heat exchange equip- 
ment has just issued a 12-page illus- 
trated catalog devoted to freon or 
ammonia coolers of the dry expansion 
tvpe. 








PRACTICAL |: 
ECONOMICAL — — space. 
REFRIGERATED 


| STORAGE 


STURDY-BUILT 


Refrigerated Storage Depots 
Portable refrigerated storage and 





lation. 


bled, 


ce seh OPERATION 


| Highland Park Sta., 


@ Durable Aluminum Exterior. 
® Independent outside instal- 


e Shipped completely assem- 
electrically _refriger- 
ated, ready for operation. 
e LOW UPKEEP — LOW 
EXPENSE 


Product of F. B. DICKINSON & CO. 





‘SEND FOR FOLDER 


Attach this advertisement to 
your Company letterhead and 
mail today for complete data. 
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Classified Advertising Rates __ EQUIPMENT FOR SALE _ Fh ing coil; 

Ba ’ (Kindly send remittance with order) FOR 8S. Ss PT? E—Six pre rebu Cream 125 and 3 
Position Wanted ery Package bottle washer, bottle filler. OGU Hon 
50 word maximum, 50¢ — 2c for each additional word. conveyor, wash tank for pipes and Up. requireme 

All Other Advertisements right boiler 35 horsepower, inspected, eo York 17, 
erat ic f » above ec . ork Ii, 

Lightface type: 5¢e per word ($1.00 minimum). ope —— All ot the above eq pment is ray Hill : 

Boldface type: 10c per word ($2.00 minimum). in pertect condition Reply box 116. 5 

(The name and address should be included in counting the words.) eare this publication. 5-M-5] FOR § 

Keyed Address FOR SALE—Three stainless steel mik | bottles, n 
25e additional in the United States. tanks and tractors (complete units) 359 Dairy, P: 

50¢ additional in Foreign Countries. can capacity, perfect condition. One milk bottl 

When replying to any of the following keyed advertisements please address replies to: stainless steel milk tank and _ tractor jozen one 
(complete unit) 415 can capacity. Por. three doz 

BOX NO. wee eeeeeee -AMERICAN MILK REVIEW fect condition. Reply Box 116, care this per gross. 

92 WARREN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. publication. 5-3 Delta Hi: 

(The deadline for Classified Advertising is the 10th of the month preceding FOR SALE—Four foot tubular cooler Michigan. 
publication.) with covers, $100.00. 125 gallon cottage OR R 
No classified advertising will be accepted to run with borders or special spacing. All cheese vat, $75.00. Little Dutch y F ~ 
such advertisements are considered ‘‘Display’’ advertising and will be billed at regular Dairy. Rochester. Minnesota 5s Surface C 
- : “se ; . airy, ea sota. 5-M-5I = 
display advertising rates. (Rates and mechanical requirements on request.) : - < ~ Redlis. tubes; T 
FOR SALE—EFEmery Thompson _ five Cabinet 4 

gallon freezer with self contained Freop tubes higl 

—— unit. lightly used about two years; price net Cool 

EQUIPMENT FOR SALE EQUIPMENT FOR SALE $900.00; Sauquoit Valley Dairy Com righ; 200 
ot pany, Ine., 491 French Road, Utiea 4 Pasteurize 

FOR SALE—18. retail | milk trucks, FOR SALE—150 can_ milk tank New York. 5-M-iI Cherry-Bu 
(Stainless Steel) on 1946 Brockway TOR SALE—One Chests Cul Pasteurize 

H 4: 5 . . SALLE - lester Cabinet 

1947 models in excellent condition. truck. Truck can be seen in New Jersey. Cesher, five wings, thirty tubes high. The laval “A 
Ten Dodge and eight Delivr-alls. Reply Box 110, care this mare Kroger Campany, 150 Hamilton Street 6-70, G-1 


+ + +4 +-M-"1 Toledo £ io 5 =) jurrell Fi 
Write White Dairy Company, 621 Reledo 2, OSie. __ 5M oul 
South 27th Street, Birmingham 5, FOR SALE—One York Flash Pas- ‘ A gpa i a Phy se b mrs or \ 

POC ode comy ete , 1 1Old-re Cyr 


Alabama. 5-M-t.f.  teurizer 18,000 pounds per hour trol, Uses 150 pounds of coal per hon | wtKel SM! 


2000 galle 
$ Also one No. 35 Cissell Boiler leturr —— aw 
FOR SALE—One single head Aluma with 20,000 pounds per hour cooler ; on iler Retu we Tank 





} System complete with new water leve % to 6 
Seal—used three months. Priced reason- on same frame. One new De Laval eontrol, Also one extra pump for on +. Fla 
ably. Contact Willow Brook Dairy, P. Clarifier, One Stoelting Starter Can that has never been used. The Collins Coseuatic 
O. Box 1494, Waterbury, emg New. One Rice and Adams 12-14 Ha Dairy, 1075 Chestnut, an York 17. 2 
— inois SM | Hill 2461 
° > r. 90 feet of Power Con- = | “ 
FOR SALE—New Buflovak vacuum can washe ‘ 0 feet o > . FOR SALE—Four Model M. Damrow oo 
pan, 5.5-20 complete with controls. Orig- veyor. Incoming and outgoing units forking agitators complete, two in orig. | EC 
inal Springs Dairy, Incorporated, Breese, for same. One H.R.T. hand fired inal crates, two slightly used. Three 
Illinois. 5-M-51 


boiler 85 H. P. Address all corre- 100 can tinned steel Oakes and Burger WANT 
cheese vats, one brand new, two slightly 
spondence to L. E. Spencer, 335 Ash used. Two 85 can tinned steel cheese | gallon m 


and reduced voltaze starter (motor and Street, Crystal Lake, Illinois. 5-M-51 vats. One 60 can cheese vat. One belt 


FOR SALE—Frick Ammonia Com- 
pressor 8x8 with 60 horsepower motor 








vippe 
‘ . . booster conveyor, motor driven for elevat °4 
starter 440 volts). Complete with \V ee a : 5 Marae re 2 ae 
belts and ale. First ree Condition FOR SALE Girton ~ Case Ww asher. ing cheese. _180 Wilson Hoops 14 inches ae, . 
<< +. a a 2 This washer is two years old and is One Parrafiner. One curd mill 4 HP lined if p 
Guaranteed. D. C. Morrison, Ine., Box . ; : ; 7. = 
© Relnwe : ae being replaced with a larger one. It is One DeLaval No. 70 Separator, motor be i 
2 Belpre, Ohio 5-M-1 . “. pau ° P . . in go 
- = ~———. —————— in perfect condition and can be seen driven. Two 300 can, glass lined rai , 
FOR SALE—One No. 166 DeLaval daily. Port Murray Dairy Company, Port road car milk tank. One Erie City boiler ies, Inc., 
8,000 pound Separator complete with Murray. New Jersey. 35-M-51 60 H. P. One Erie City boiler 50 H. P 
12,000 pound clarifier bowl (both bowls Ste One 12 can per minute Braun ean washer. | —_ 
with stainless steel discs), purchased in FOR SALE—AF Heil washer for im- Two purity cheese presses, ratchet typ WANTI 
May, 1948. Excellent condition. Avail- mediate delivery. 22 bottles per minute. new. Five cheese presses, weight type sizes and 
able immediately. Priced reasonably. Pockets need some repair. 250.00. Peo used. Phone New York Cty Office — GI vartons. I 
Write: Radway’s Dairy, 29 Jefferson Ave- ples Dairy, Ine., 2237 Gay Street, Fort 2-8330, or write Box 118, eare this 30th St., M 
nue, New London, Connecticut. 5-M-51 Wayne 5, Indiana. 5-M-51 publication. 4-M-51 
—— neem 
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OUR FREE MANUAL 


will help you produce cultured starters 
with greatly improved flavor, aroma 
and smoothness. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
“SPECIAL OFFERINGS—Cherry- 
purrell Short Time Pasteurizer, 11,000 
pounds capacity ; Creamery Package Full- 
Flo Plate Cooler, 35,000 pounds raw milk 
per hour ; No. 188 DeLaval “Air-Tight” 
Clarifiers; 300 gallon York Stainless 
Steel Holding Tank with brine circulat- 
ing coil ; Speirs Plastic Cream Cooler : 
125 and 300 gallon Manton Gaulin Model 
(GC Homogenizers. Write or wire your 
requirements. Lester Kehoe Machinery 
Corporation, One East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. Telephone MUr- 
ay Hill 2-4616. 5-M-51 


FOR SALE—156 dozen 1 pint miik 
nottles, marked “property of Escanaba 
Dairy, Pasteurized.” 237 dozen 1 pint 
milk bottles marked 6c store bottles. 72 
dozen one pint plain milk bottles packed 
three dozen in original cartons. $3.00 
yr gross, F.O.B. Escanaba, Michigan. 
Delta Hardware Company, Escanaba. 
Michigan. 3-M-51 
FOR SALE—Six foot Cherry-Burrell 
Surface Cooler, 30—1 inch stainless steel 
tubes; —T'wo Mojonnier Stainless Steel 
Cabinet Coolers, eight wings each T2 
tubes high; Cherry-Burrell Junior Cab 
net Cooler, nine wings each 36 tubes 
high; 200 gallon Round Stainless Steel 
Pasteurizers, also 100 to 300) gallon 
Cherry-Burrell Stainless Steel Spray Vat 


Pasteurizers; No. 142 and No 172 De 
laval “Air Tight” Separators; 6-18, 


4-70, G-100, G-160, G-240, GV-20 Cherry- 
Burrell Fillers; 4, 6, and 8 Wide Bottle 
Washers; 75 to 1500 gallon Homogen- 
rs or Viscolizers; No. 2 Von Gunten 
Nickel Alloy Filters; 500, 1000, and 
2000 gallon Pfaudler Glass Lined Stor- 
we Tanks; Rotary Milk Can Washers, 
1% to 6 «p.m. Write or wire your 
requirements. Lester Kehoe Machinery 
Corporation, One East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. Telephone—Murray 
Hill 2-4616. 5-M-51 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED—One, 3500 or 4000 
gallon milk holding tank, insulated, 
equipped with agitator, thermo- 
meter, cooling coil, stainless steel 
lined if possible or glass lined, must 
be in good condition. Turner Dair- 
ies, Inc., Anniston, Alabama. 

5-M-51 

WANTED Obsolete, discontinued 

sis and surplus corrugated and fibre 


artons. Regal Box Company, 1835 North 
ath St., Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. 3-M-51 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 
~ WANTED- Used Boilers—high or low 


pressure. Any size or type. Also used 
smoke stacks, pumps and motors. Give 
full information and prices. Otto Biefeld 


Company, Watertown, Wisconsin. 5-M-51 


HELP WANTED 





SALESMEN—We need men now 
calling on dairies to sell an entirely 
new promotional product. Protect- 
ed territories in all sections of the 
country now available. Advertis- 
ing Items, Incorporated, 58 Sche- 
nectady Ave., Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 

5-M-51 





THERMOMETER REPAIR 


We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, dial thermometers 
ing thermometers of all makes. 
ments are reconditioned like new. 
faction guaranteed. For economical sav- 
ings, ship your thermometers to Nurn 
berg Thermometer Company, 124 Living- 
ston St., Brooklyn, New York. 8-M-t.f 


and record 
Instru- 
Satis 





PRODUCT WANTED 


WANTED to buy 300 cans daily, New 


Jersey approved milk for fluid bottling. 
If not available daily will consider three 
days a week. Reply Box 112, care this 
publication. 4-M-51 

WANTED—To buy skim milk to be 


manufactured into cheese on your prem 
We will supply all labor and equip 
ment. Can also use whole milk and cream 
Reply Box 108, this publication 

3-M-51 


ises. 


care 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


FOR SALE — Two Dairy Plants, 
last year’s business grossed over 
one-half million dollars. One Dairy 
only one in town of 12,000 popu- 
lation. Price $200,000.00 for both 
plants. Paid for themselves in four 
years. Reason for selling, retiring. 
Please reply Box 120, care this pub- 
lication. 5-M-51 














] Vv om folder. 
= the Facts in - ROK wich - 
‘tion Sheds Some \eed N steal 
New light - \ gnventis 
Match Book Address 
Advertising’ nieeaiendin 
May, 195] 


THE DAIRY BUSINESS IS A 


natural for 


MATCH BOOK ADVERTISING 


New FREE Lion 
Match Co. Folder 


LION MATCH CO., Inc. 


250 WEST 57TH ST. 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Please send me your new 


Firm Name 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

FOR SALE—Medium size Grade 
A dairy in Central Illinois, 7 retail 
routes, new trucks and Stainless 
Steel equipment. Sales over $200,- 
000.00 in 1950. Income real estate 
in addition to plant. Price $75,000 
with real estate, $45,000 without 
real estate, terms. Write Box 117, 


care this publication. 5-M-51 

WANTED TO BUY—Fuwid milk re 
ceiving station in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland or vicinity Will con- 


sider any size but must have New Jersey 
fluid milk permit. Reply Box 108, care 
this publication. 5-M-51 


FOR SALE—Small ice cream and 
milk business practically new, very 
desirably located plant and equip- 
ment, doing substantial and profit- 
able business. Asking price $125,- 
000, half cash. J. B. White, 100 
Broadway, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 





5-M-51 
MISCELLANEOUS 
BOTTLES FOR SALE—200 gross 


New No. 45 Dacro square, tall half pints. 


Uservo, Inec., 2102 John Street, Fort 
Wayne 5, Indiana. »~-M-51 
REBUIL/T—Pasteurizers, Milk Cool 
ers, Bottle Fillers, Ice Machines, Plate 
coolers and heaters. Send us your re 
quirements. Ohio Creamery Supply Com 
pany, 701 Woodland Ave., Ceveland 15. 
7-M-t.f. 

WHAT CHEMICALS DO YOIlt 
NEED?—We are chemical dealers and 
can locate for you chemicals: which are 


in short supply. Let us know your needs 
and we will advise you prompily whether 
or not we can locate same. 
you time, effort, and money. Contact us 
immediately. Pyramid Chemical Company, 
Liberty Trust Building, Broad and Arch 
Sts.. Philadelphia 7, Pa Rittenhouse 
66-6592. 3-M-51 


We can save 


FOR SALE 
trademark 
and 


Truck 
decals, 


and 
truck 
apply ; 


lettering 
made for your 


store advertising Easy to 


uniform, distinctive, economical for small 
or large needs. Write for catalog. Mathews 
Company, 827 South Harvey, Oak Park, 
8-M-2 


Illinois. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Milk made from Bradway 
chocolate powder or syrup. is 
Write for sample. Bradway Choc- 
Company, New Castle, Indiana. 
D-M-51 


MILK BOTTLES PAINTED—for dis- 
play purposes. Write for details. 
Ted Sokolove, Inc., One North Paca 
Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 

5-M-51 
profitable. Your 
Write for sample. 
New Cas- 

a-M-51 


Chocolate 
genuine 
hetter. 
olate 


Dairy 
total cost De per quart. 
Bradway Chocolate Company, 
tle, Indiana. 


Grape-ade is 


Dairy Orange-ade made with 6 parts 
water 1 part Bradway Orange-ade 
$8.10 per case, 6 number 10 tins. 
for sample. Bradway Chocolate 
pany, New Castle, Indiana 


base. 
Write 
(‘om 


o-M-51 


FOR SALE—Patent on new dairy 
product. Owner of patent and 
trade mark wants to sell all or part 
rights to someone who will push 
promotion. One-time advertising 
created world wide interest. Prod- 
uct uses plant surpluses and re- 
quires no extra equipment. Write 
Box 119, care this publication. 


5-M-51 

POR SALE — 200 cans daily New 
Jersey Produced Milk. Will deliver by 
tank. Reply Box 111, care this public.- 


tion. 6-M-51 





POSITION WANTED 


ENGINEER—Chief—Supervisor— 
Dairy, ice cream. Complete plant 
maintenance including cold stor- 
age, power, steam, refrigeration, 
ice cream cabinets, etc. Graduate 
engineer. Go most anywhere. Re- 
ply Box 121, care this publication. 

5-M-51 

Dairy College graduate with six years 
experience in production, quality control, 
and fieldwork in milk and ice cream de 
sires public relations position 
with a future for a dairy or ice cream 
company. Write Box 200, care this pub 
lication. >M-51 


sales or 





PLANT WANTED 
WANTED 


Receiving station, com- 
creamery. Wiil buy outright or consider 
partnership. Plants closed at present eon- 
sidered. Prefer in heavy producing sec 
tion, otherwise location immaterial. Reply 
tox 125, cure this publication. o-M-51 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Pure tree ripened lime juice, 
orange juice or tangerine juice for 
better sherbets. Sample order, 12 
number 10 cans, any combination, 
only $15.00. Choate and Atkins, 
Eustis, Florida. t.f.-M-51 
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Cc. B. SCHMIDT 








GEORGE W. SMITH 


C. B. Schmidt New President at 
De Laval — Smith Board Chairman 


New Head Has Broad Experience Gained 
From 29 Years Association With the Industry 


C. B. Schmidt, has been elected 
President of The De Laval Separator 
Company, 165 Broadway, N. Y., effec- 
tive April 11. Mr. Schmidt has been 
associated with De Laval for the past 
29 years. He started with the com- 
pany as a young salesman at the New 
York office and was then transferred 
to the Chicago office. Subsequently 
he became manager of the Industrial 
Department at Chicago and following 
this he served for 14 years as General 
Manager of De Laval’s western divi- 
sion. In 1945 he was recalled to New 
York to the office of Vice 
President. 


assume 


Mr. Schmidt is a graduate of the 
Carnegie 
During 


Institute of Technology. 


his many years in various 
positions with De Laval he has had 
close, all 


phases of its operations, in both the 


personal experience with 
industrial and dairy divisions so that 
he is exceptionally well qualified to 


lead the company in a constructive, 


progressive program. 


George W. Smith has been elected 


Chairman of the Board of Directors 


of The Company and Mr. Smith is 
also President of the De Laval Steam 
Turbine Company, Trenton, N. J. 


Re-elected were E. Gray Merrill, 
Vice President—Manufacturing; James 
E. Austin, Secretary and Assistant to 
the President; and T. H. Walworth, 
Treasurer. 

George C. Stoddard, who retires as 
President and Director after 30 years 
with the com- 


of active association 


pany, will continue to serve in an 


executive advisory capacity. 
e 
CONTROLLED MATERIAL 


(Continued from Page 24) 


that make up a tank are ready on time 
and in the right quantities (the excep- 
tion is certain common components 
which are in such great demand that 
special programs will be devised by 
NPA to assure their availability). 
For the time being, at least, the 
Controlled Materials Plan will be lim 
ited to defense production and to 4 
relatively few special programs for 
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production of vitally needed defense- 
supporting items. 


What the Plan Can‘t Do 

While the Controlled Materials Plan 
is the best plan yet developed to as- 
sure all of us that essential production 
can forge ahead with minimum delay 
and disturbance, it is no miracle plan, 
no cure-all. It cannot itself increase 
the total supply of steel, copper, or 
aluminum; it cannot eliminate all hard- 
ships throughout industry. It is no 
substitute for the enterprise and in- 
genuity of the businessmen. 


Time Table for Business 

Producers affected by the Controlled 
Materials Plan will have plenty of time 
to brief themselves on procedures and 
regulations and be ready to operate 
under the Controlled Materials Plan 
after July 1. Forms, operating instruc- 
tions, and the official “B” list will be 
made available in May, 1951, so that 
producers coming under Controlled 
Materials Plan programs will have ap- 
proximately 2 months to prepare. 
made 
available during the month of April, it 


As detailed information is 


will be reported in the general and 
trade press. Copies of regulations and 
procedural forms will be available to 
businessmen through the Department 
of Commerce in Washington and its 
field offices and through national trade 
associations and similar groups. 


e 
INDUSTRY PROBLEMS 


(Continued from Page 42) 
galvanizing and other metals of the 
machine. Keep solution temperatures 
as low as possible. 

(d) Run the washer until most of 
the scale is removed. 

(e) Drain the machine and flush all 
parts thoroughly with large quantities 


Be sure all acid 
is rinsed from the washer and from 
the plant floor as well. 


of lukewarm water. 


(f) Fill the washer tanks with hot 
water and add 2 to 3 pounds of alka- 
line washing powder to each tank. 
Now run the machine for 15-20 min- 
utes to neutralize any remaining acid. 
Check the operating mechanisms care- 
fully. 


(g) Drain tanks and recharge with 


can-washing compound for normal 
operation. 
If soft water or water-softening 


equipment is not available, the can- 
washing compounds should be care- 
fully selected to provide ample se- 
questering material so that scale for- 
mation will be reduced to a minimum. 





NOW LET’S GET THIS 
STRAIGHT 


The U. S. Government, at the 
direction of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, has (March 7) voluntarily 
dismissed _ its 
against the 


anti-trust action 
Meyenberg Milk 
Products Company and Special 
Milk Products, Inc., according 
to Meyenberg’s attorneys, Coo- 
ley, Crowley and Gaither, San 
Francisco. 


The government had alleged 
restraint of trade or monopoly 
in the production and sale of 
goat’s milk. 


Meyenberg’s production of 
evaporated milk and other dairy 
products was in no way in- 


volved. 


The original action was filed 
by the government in January, 
1950, and had not come to trial 
when dismissed. 




















DISPLAY 
and: STRENGTH! 


The Key to Egg-Profits: 
AVOID BREAKAGE, 
Use the STRONG carton. 


Write for information: 











/] Ve 

~ DIVISION OP 

ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 
New York - Toronto 


PAPERBOARD FOLDING CARTONS 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 




















HOW GOOD ARE PRODUCTS 


(Continued from Page 44) 


tailed laboratory tests, but was the 


result of organoleptic examination, 
which is a method that is available to 
every dairy plant, plant superintend- 
ent, plant manager, sales manager, 
and, in fact, every member of the 
dairy industry who desires to improve 
quality. 

A good plant superintendent, in our 
estimation, scores every product proc- 
essed each day before it is offered to 
the trade. 

Have you scored 


your 
lately? 


products 














When Shipping Poultry & Dairy Products 
to New York 


You will find the collection of Drafts will be 
greatly facilitated if they are drawn through 


THE MARINE MIDLAND TRUST CO. 
| of New York 


Chambers Street Office: 
130 CHAMBERS STREET 








Dowagiac 











Better DRY MILK 





Many other exclusive features insure long life with low steam 
and power costs. Complete details upon request 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 


AT LOWER COST 
eee 


DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 
The Patented, glass-smooth, 
“20-year cylinders” give years 
and years of maximum pro- 
duction of a superior dry milk 

at the lowest possible cost 


Michigan 








May, 1951 
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DATE SET FOR MINNESOTA DPI 


September 19-21 have been picked as dates for th 
fourth annual Dairy Products Institute on the St. Pay 
campus of the University of Minnesota, it has been ap 
nounced by J. O. Christianson, director of agricultural sho 


courses. 


The three-day program will include both lectures an 
demonstrations by leading authorities in all fields of dain 
manufacturing, according to W. B. Combs, professor of 
dairy products at the University, who is chairman of th 
committee on arrangements. 


Problems of butter and ice cream manufacture wij 
be discussed Wednesday, September 19, and those of dry 
and concentrated milk, market milk and cheese will }; 
taken up the following day. 


A fieldmen’s conference will be the feature of th 
program the last day of the Institute. 


A banquet will be held for those attending the Insti 
tute, as well as an alumni of the University of Minnesota’ 
dairy division on September 20. The annual Minnesota 
Milk Sanitarians’ Association banquet will be held Sep 


tember 21. 


PORTRAIT OF A DAIRYMAN 


(Continued from Page 14) 


delivery economies before but, for the most part, the in 
dustry did not institute these progressive changes until 
it had to introduce them. It is this timid conservatism 
that Mr. Sewell has in mind when he speaks of the need 


to “adjust our thinking.” 


The disproportionate cost of retail delivery is a prob 
lem that Harold Sewell feels is in need of bold new tech 
niques and methods. He believes that discounts to large 
retail buyers is one possible approach that shows promise 
The Elwell Plan in Minneapolis and the experience of 
dealers in Binghamton, New York, are developments that 
suggest a solution to the problem. 


In the Akron market, where the gallon jug has created 
so many difficulties, there is a fertile field for the growth 
of new ideas. Some of these new ideas are taking root. 
Recently a two quart package was introduced. Retail 
customers buying four quarts of milk at one time can buy 
it at a price 2 cents lower than customers taking lesser 
quantities. Mr. Sewell’s firm has brought out a 2% homog- 
enized skim called VIT-A-DEE which has a substantial 
appeal to the middle age waistline conscious group. These 
innovations are not original with the dealers in Akron, 
that is not the point. The point is that these developments 
indicate a’state of mind. They speak of a willingness to 
look, to try, to experiment that is profoundly encouraging. 
If one were to delve into the industry in Akron one would 
undoubtedly find that the reason for this renaissance in 
thinking is due largely to the competition from the gallon 
jug. But one would also find that another important factor 
is the sensible persuasiveness of a quiet, stimulating man 
at Chestnut Ridge Dairy, who uses his head for a great 
deal more than a reasonably good looking hat rack. 


American Milk Review 














